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CHAPTER I. 

MERVYN HALL. 

" Yes, what with lessons, and illnesses, and 
tempers, and frocks, a large family is, as you 
say, a great anxiety. My governess com- 
plained to me to-day of Rose's dreadful fits 
of passion— she threw the geography book in 
the fire because — ^because — ^let me see what 
was it ? Oh ! because Miss Laurel said 
Rouen was in France, and Rosie insisted that 
it was not; and, when she was shown the 
place, declared that it had got there since 
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last lesson, for it always used to be in Spain. 
I really must send that child to school. 
Impossible to educate her at home, you know, 
when she throws her lesson books into the 
fire 1 And then the worry of servants ! I 
declare to you, my dear Lady Rushwater, 
there are days when I would almost rather 
do the work myself than be troubled to find 
them. My cook leaves next week, and I 
have not heard of another yet. And at the 
top of everything else, here's Orange going 
to be married !" 

Lady Silverreed paused, out of breath. 
She was sitting in the — ^well I suppose it wob 
a cupboard. Let me describe it. 

When the door opened, which it did by 
means of a small, queer-shaped, old-fashioned 
brass handle, that slipped about in the hand 
and was most perversely difficult to turn, 
there was disclosed to view a flight of steps ; 
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I can't tell you the exact number, but the 
charm of the " staircase " lay in the fact that 
it was, so to say, a winding one, for owing 
to a sharp turn, the end, as one stood in the 
door-way, was out of sight There may have 
been as many as five or six of the dark 
wooden steps, brown — nay almost black with 
age. The light struggled dimly through a 
tiny latticed window ; there was just enough 
to see one's way by, just light enough to 
prevent a stranger to the place, who might 
possibly be surprised to find a staircase 
there at all, from plunging unawares down 
the wooden steps and entering Mervyn Hall 
head foremost. Below, the narrow cupboard 
— home of spiders, guiltless of paint or 
whitewash, nothing but brown boards, and 
very dusty, being at all times unprofaned by 
foot of housemaid — ^branched out at its 
furthest extremity into a noble space fully 
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five feet square, and lighted by a good sized 
window. True the window did not open, 
but then the door did ! What a door that 
was ! Heavy, solid, fastened by a huge iron 
bolt Thrust back the bolt, swing back the 
hea\y door, and you were actually in the 
open air ; a ladder-like flight of wooden steps 
with a handrail led down into the garden. 

Now I appeal to any unprejudiced set of 
children — never mind the grown up people — 
to say whether this was, whether it could be a 
cupboard ? Was it not rather, with its stair- 
case, its windows, its unmistakeable front 
door, veritably and truly Mervyn Hall, the 
abode of Lord and Lady Silverreed and their 
numerous family, together with Miss Laurel 
the governess, and all the servants with whom 
her ladyship seemed to find it so extremely 
difficult to suit herself. 

Lady Rushwater, who had called upon her 
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friend that afternoon, was perched upon the 
threshold of the open door, and had her 
daughter beside her. 

" I'm sure I pity you," she said, " a 
wedding must be a dreadful bother. Now 
wy trial is — frocks. Mabel grows out of 
her*s on purpose, I do believe, because you 
know then she has to have a new one. As 

i 

i to the others, they never see such a thing : 

I Mabel's run down through the whole family, 

and by the time they come to little Sophonisba 

I they're not even then worn out, and I have 

' to give them away as good as new ! Is 

Augusta ill?" added the visitor suddenly, 

** nothing catching I hope?" and the anxious 

parent glanced at her own child with rather 

an alarmed look. 

** Oh no ! only something the matter with 
her chest I'm putting on a blister." 
"What's it made of?" 
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"Brown paper, and — ^." Lady Silverreed 
sunk her voice, for the nursery was in 
dangerous proximity to Mervyn Hall, and 
nurse had sharp ears, "and butter, saved 
from breakfast. It sticks beautifully," she 
concluded, giving a sigh of satisfaction as she 
contemplated Miss Augusta in a state of 
deshabille with the blister adhering to her 
waxen chest. 

The invalid was laid in bed — such a pretty 
little bed with green chintz hangings and 
snowy counterpane — and for a moment or 
two Lady Silverreed stood in silence conr 
templating the group of her assembled 
daughters. Robertina, her figure slightly 
bent forward in an attitude of deep attention, 
was intently studying a spelling book which 
lay open upon her knee. Rose, a child of 
somewhat delicate appearance, having a pale 
complexion and a pair of bright black eyes 
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—one could easily imagine how they flashed 
when she was in one of her passionate fits — 
sat a little apart from her sisters, and alas ! 
with hands tied behind her back, being still 
in disgrace on account of the geography 
book. Ethel and Eva, two pretty blondes^ 
with fair hair and blue eyes, were at play 
together on the floor ; a box of bricks was 
between them, and a half built tower, to which 
Ethel seemed in the act of adding, but both 
little faces were turned just then to their 
mother. Evidently they had a request to make. 
You might have fancied from her Lady- 
ship's silence that she! was momentarily at a 
loss what to do or say next, but if so you 
would hare been very much mistaken, she 
was merely listening to the remarks of her 
children, remarks inaudible perhaps to other 
ears than her own, but to them perfectly 
intelligible and distinct 
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"You shouldn't be so thoughtless as to 
ask it, my pets, when I have a visitor," she 
answered at last " Mabel shall come in and 
see you while I talk to her mamma. Is it 
the same with your little ones?" she con- 
tinued, addressing her friend. "Mine are 
for ever begging for stories ; always saying, 
* tell me about when you was a little girl. ' " 

"I don't think that's grammar," Lady 
Rushwater suggested in a very meek voice. 

Lady Silverreed was down upon her 
directly. 

" Of course not. Do you always talk 
grammar — I mean did you when you were a 

child ?" 

This was conclusive, and between the two 
mammas Mabel was helped up the steps to 
join her young friends in the cup — I should 
say in the playroom, whereupon so many 
Jittle tongues made themselves heard in eager 
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welcome, and the children's voices grew so 
loud, that the ladies, being scarcely able to 
hear each other speak, adjourned into the 
garden, and carried on their conversation as 
they paced slowly up and down before the 
open door. 

At first they discussed matters connected 
with domestic economy; it appeared that 
Lady Rushwater also was in trouble about 
her servants; she was parting with the 
children's maid, and seemed to consider the 
separation quite a misfortune. 

" Mary is so usefiil, you see ; makes the 
dresses, and * does ' the nursery and school- 
room, and walks out with Mabel and Charlie, 
nurses them when they are sick too. I give 
her high wages, fourteen — no eighteen 
shillings a year,*' this doubtfully, with a side 
glance at Lady Silverreed, who nodded her 
head gravely as seeing nothing at all out of 
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the way or requiring correction in this state- 
ment of the magnificent sum by which Mary 
was rewarded for her various services, "I 
don't know what I shall do without her." 

" Why is she going ? Why do you send 
her away ?" 

" Oh, it*s not my fault ; she had words." 

« Had what T 

" Words. It was the cook. She said she 
had words with the cook, and so she must 
leave." 

" You shouldn't allow that sort of thing : 
/never do." 

Lady Rushwater thought she saw her way 
to being down upon her friend in her turn. 

"How do you prevent it?" she asked 
quickly. 

" Oh I — I desire that there may be peace 
and quietness," replied Lady Silverreed, waving 
hex hand in a dignified manner in the air, but 
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thinking it just as well to change the conver- 
sation to the subject of Orange's marriage. 

Now it must not be supposed that Orange 
was one of the young ladies then present in 
the playroom, there would have been a 
certain difficulty in marrying any one of them, 
for marriage involves leaving one's own 
family. But there was no such difficulty in 
Orange's case, she being altogether a shadowy 
personage, never visible in any bodily shape, 
not even one of wax and sawdust That is 
to say never visible to other eyes than those 
of her mother ; but to that mother, she and 
Jessie her sister, as well as several brothers, 
were to the full as real and substantial beings 
as the rest of her children. There were not 
a few advantages in the possession of this 
shadowy family — elder brothers and sisters 
of those inhabitants of Mervyn Hall already 
introduced to the reader — one of which was 
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that they could easily be sent away to any 
distance and as easily recalled. It would 
have been far too unreal a proceeding to 
marry a doll and then banish her to some 
out of the way drawer or box and pretend 
she had gone to a home of her own ; anyone 
proposing such a thing would only have 
proved how utterly unable they were to 
imagine the reality of life at Mervyn Hall. 
Moreover, Orange had by no means been 
called into existence for the sole purpose of 
figuring at a wedding, she was the eldest, 
and, quite as truly as the others were, the 
dearly loved daughter of Lady Silverreed. 

The discussion of various arrangements 
for the wedding feast, and of the future 
prospects of the bride elect was at length 
suddenly interrupted by certain ominous 
sounds betokening danger. Voices, laughter 
and the scuffling of feet were heard giving 
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timely warning that the natural enemies of 
the interesting family in the playroom were 
fast approaching. 

The two mammas exchanged a terrified 
glance, then exclaiming both together, " The 
boys I oh the boys 1" — they fled up the little 
ladder, threw themselves frantically into 
Mervyn Hall to the imminent risk of the 
young people, for owing to their hasty move- 
movements Ethel and Eva were thrown face 
downwards on the floor, and Lady Rush- 
water set her foot in Mabel's lap, and, pulling 
to the heavy door, drew the great iron bolt 
across it only just in time. 

Panting, breathless, but safe. Lady Silver- 
reed lifted up the fallen children and kissed 
away their tears, and Lady Rushwater shook 
out her daughter's skirt and put to rights her 
disordered dress, while the boys — two of 
Lady Rushwater's brothers and little seven- 
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year-old Guy, who never dreamed of invading 
the Hall on his own account, but of course 
eagerly followed when his elders led the way 
— ^pounded at the door, kicked it, rattled the 
lock, and finding it impossible to carry the 
place by assault and battery, brought the 
garden engine to bear upon the window, 
which they deluged with copious streams of 
water. 

The ladies rather enjoyed this than other- 
wise. Not to mention that the window was 
undergoing a thorough cleansing, which was 
an advantage, the water dashing against it 
did duty admirably for a sharp shower which 
had driven them to take shelter in so hasty a 
manner. Lady Silverreed was just congra- 
tulating her friend upon not having started 
upon her return home before the rain came 
on, when an enemy against whom they could 
not bar the door, attacked them in the rear. 
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The little brass handle was slipping about in 
someone's hand at the top of the stairs, and 
as it turned nurse's voice was heard in 
expostulation. 

"So good and happy as the/re at play 
down there. I wonder you have the heart to 
go and disturb 'em, ma'am. I'm sure it's a 
deal better for Miss Birdie, pretty dear, than 
putting her eyes out poring over lesson 
books." 

But Miss Peters was inexorable. Going 
down two steps, as far as she ever did 
descend in that direction, her face became 
dimly visible as she peered round the 
corner. 

"Birdie, I am sorry to disturb you, but 
the call of duty must be obeyed. It is four 
o'clock. And Florence, my dear, Mrs. 
Murray is just taking her leave; you had 
better join her in the drawing-room." 
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They rose reluctantly to their feet 

" In one moment ; we will come di- 
rectly." 

But there were sundry arrangements to be 
made before the little ones could be left in 
safety ; moreover, Augusta must of necessity 
take her cough mixture, against which, I am 
sorry to say, the silly child rebelled, and 
although the " moment " grew so long a one 
that Miss Peters's face reappeared from round 
the comer, and Miss Peters's voice gave 
utterance to a warning. 

" Birdie !" 

" Yes ; I really am coming. But I have a 
good deal to see to and think of with so 
many of them. Miss Peters. Won't you 
make a little allowance for me ? Augusta is 
so ill too, I must ." 

" My dear, you * must ' come to your work. 
I wish I could see a little more alacrity in 
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leaving yoxa fancied business down here when 
you are summoned to realities above." 

Upon this reproof, Birdie Somers — " Lady 
Silverreed " no longer — mounted the wooden 
steps, and emerging from the semi-obscurity 
of Mervyn Hall into the full day-light of the 
nursery, delaying there only long enough to 
refresh herself with one hug of " baby," went 
on her way to the schoolroom, while Florence 
Murray, still carrying Mabel, who by the 
way was as large as a child of a year old, 
descended to the drawing-room. 



L 
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CHAPTER II. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

"There are more worlds than one," Miss 
Peters was fond of observing, with reference 
to the planets ; but, indeed, the remark was 
true in quite another sense than that in which 
she made it ; there were a great many more 
worlds than Miss Peters knew anything 
about. 

Doll world, for instance, with its mimic 
joys and sorrows, its cares and anxieties, 
caricatures of those that burden older lives, 
yet perhaps not altogether unfaithful copies 
of them, its wonderful reality to childish 
imaginations — what did she know of that ? 
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Or of the world in which Adeline moved, and 
in which everything was bathed in sunshine, 
and there were no inhabitants but herself and 
Philip Grey. The occurrences at Mervyn 
Hall were generally shadows, more or less 
distorted, of events passing outside. I doubt 
whether Orange's marriage would have been 
thought of had not Birdie's eldest sister been 
engaged to Philip. 

Then there was the sixteen-year-old Gilbert, 
who did not live in Miss Peters* world at all, 
or in anyone else's, but had one to himself, 
wherein was the most beautiful castle to 
which he retired quite as often as his little 
sister did to her brown cupboard. In those* 
spring days, to which our story has gone 
back, if you had seen him dreamily watching 
the shadows and the sunshine as they chasecl 
each other across the landscape, you might 
have been sure he was in his castle — all the 
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more sure of it if scribbled bits of paper were 
lying near his idle hand ! Even when hard 
at work in the study, fenced in with a perfect 
wall of dictionaries and learned books, fro'vvn- 
ing at the least interruption, and concentra- 
ting all his attention upon the task before him, 
he was still on his road to the castle, with 
who knows what bright dreams and flattering 
hopes lighting him on the way. 

Anxious thoughts, disturbing cares, hung 
like clouds in the sky over the world in which 
the parents of these children lived ; but floods 
of sunshine were there also ; as yet, indeed, 
more sunshine than clouds, only there was a 
heavy feeling in the air, sometimes as if a 
storm was coming. 

In the pleasantest room in the house, 
having a window looking towards the church, 
and strange old-fashioned furniture, and 
many ornaments .and relics, each of which 
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had some story attached to it, or was valued 
for the sake of some dear, dear friend, sat 
the grandmother. Being so very old that the 
stir and movement of young people some- 
what troubled her, and being unwilling that 
their lives should grow too quiet, only 
because she had learned to value peace and 
quietness above all things, she was seldom 
found elsewhere than in her own pleasant 
room, where they all loved to visit her, and 
where they were at all times welcome. I 
don't think the grandmother had a world of 
her own ; indeed, I am almost sure she had 
none, so completely did she live in other 
people's worlds. If you had seen her sitting 
idle, or looking dreamily towards the church- 
yard, where the same shadows Gilbert watched 
were at play upon the graves, it would not 
have been because she was building castles 
for herself or thinking of herself at all, but 
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because her thoughts were occupied with her 
son*s troubles, or the maternal anxieties of 
her daughter. And if there was a smile upon 
her face, it might be that she was moving in 
Adeline's sunny world and rejoicing with her, 
or even that she was in doll-world itself; for 
of all the household, only grandmamma was 
thoroughly familiar with the ins and outs of 
life at Mervyn Hall, and never misunder- 
stood things there or made mistakes about 
them. 

Away in the fens beyond the canal the 
rushes grew as tall as Birdie's head, and Guy 
might have been lost among them altogether 
and never have been found again, especially 
if he happened to step into the shallow water 
and sink deep down into its treacherous, 
muddy bottom. But the children never went 
into the fens alone* Gilbert would take them 
with him sometimes when he shot wild fowl, 
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and now and then on half-holidays took them 
solely for their pleasure, not his own. On 
such occasions the old punt did good service. 
The elder brother left everything to little 
hands. Fine fun the children thought it to 
push and shove the punt along, planting the 
pole firmly whenever there was stone or 
gravel to be seen under the water; but it 
always ended in their being caught fast 
amongst the weeds and rushes, or settling 
steadily down into the mud, where it was 
useless for their small arms to try to shove 
the unwieldy vessel oflf again. Then Gilbert 
would come to the rescue and soon contrive 
to bring the punt into deeper water, perhaps 
even into the strong current, which in one 
place flowed between high beds of reeds and 
kept them perpetually moving, murmuring to 
each other the while, instead of standing 
motionless and silent as the reeds did else- 

C 
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where on still days when there was not 
wind enough to stir them or make them bow 
their haughty heads. This current bore 
them along into the mere itself, not a very 
wide expanse of water to be sure, but large 
enough to give a pleasant sense of adventure 
to Guy and Birdie as they crossed it, for the 
water was deep ; they were obliged to sit quite 
still and saw that Gilbert thought it necessary 
to pay real attention to the guiding of his 
craft, li a flight of wild swans was visible 
high above their heads while they were on 
the mere, the charm was complete. 

One Saturday poor Guy, having gone with 
nurse to the neighbouring town on no 
pleasant errand, but on a visit to the family 
dentist, Gilbert, in pity for Birdie's lonely 
condition took her to the fens. Moreover, 
for he was the best of elder brothers, he 
invited Robertina to be of the party. 
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There was a dilapidated old boat-house, 
almost hidden in the rushes, like the untidy 
nest of some strange bird, in which the punt 
was kept, and to this spot the two proceeded, 
but on reaching it no punt was to be seen. 
Birdie instantly proposed to retrace their 
steps to the canal. Gilbert's father had lately 
given him a boat, and if there could be a 
greater joy than that of punting about the 
fens, sticking in the mud, splashing them- 
selves until they were not fit to be seen, 
catching tadpoles, and floating across the 
mere, it was to sit comfortably in the " Water 
Sprite" and be rowed "miles and miles up 
the dear canal." 

But Gilbert shook his head. The day was 
hot — one of those hot days which do some- 
times, though very rarely, visit us in April. 
There was hardly a breath of air ; the east 
wind had blown yesterday, and would blow 
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again to-morrow ; but for the present the east 
wind was off duty, and the sun shone down 
upon the earth, and glowed over her as if 
determined the poor old creature should 
know what it was to be warm for once, even 
during an English spring. There was not a 
morsel of shade anywhere, unless one could 
have come across a magic cake, such as Alice 
met with in Wonderland, which would make 
one small enough to nestle amongst the 
reeds and water-plants. The cool boat-house 
— or ruin of a boat-house, rather — felt very 
pleasant after the hot walk, and Gilbert had 
little inclination to move, still less to row his 
little sister " miles and miles." 

" My dear child, you must do the best you 
can. Look after your tadpoles ; give Rober- 
tina a bath — ^whatever you please, so long as 
you leave me in peace And I say, Birdie, 
don't go too far away ; and come back every 
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^vt, minutes or so, to let me know you're all 
right ; and call out every now and then, that 
I may be sure you're not drowned, or any- 
thing of that sort ;" having issued which multi- 
farious commands and suggestions, Gilbert 
forthwith entered his castle, and remembered 
no more the existence of his sister. 

The bath for Robertina Birdie considered 
quite a brilliant idea, and had soon splashed 
herself up to the eyes in carrying it into 
execution. After that she peered about 
amongst the rushes, in the hope of espying 
the punt, which had doubtless been used that 
morning to clear away weeds from the 
entrance to the mere, and left where it was 
when done with. Once or twice she did 
return to the boat-house, as Gilbert had bade 
her ; but, as he hardly seemed aware of her 
presence, and as, moreover, she had seen him 
take out his note-book and begin to write in 
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it, she understood perfectly that he was safe 
in his castle for an unlimited period of time ; 
and that it would be useless trouble to go 
backwards and forwards any more. By-and- 
by, in her wanderings, she reached the place 
where the sluggish, shallow water began to 
ripple almost imperceptibly over gravel, and 
there, pulled up amongst the reeds, she 
fancied she could see something like the 
dingy old punt she was in search of. Pulling 
off her shoes and stockings, and carrying 
them as best she could, being all the time 
burdened with Robertina, the little girl 
splashed through the yard or two of inter- 
vening space, and discovered that the punt 
was there sure enough, but, to her excessive 
surprise, occupied by a stranger. 

The stranger was a little girl — at least so it 
struck Birdie at her first hasty glance, although 
it puzzled her that the child, despite a fashion- 
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able costume, suitable for a young person ot 
fully ten years or thereabouts, was no bigger 
than a baby. It was no child, however — 
that is to say no human child — ^but an in- 
habitant of doll-world, being, in fact, no 
other than Mabel herself, who greeted 
Robertina joyfully, notwithstanding that, as 
this was their first meeting, both Robertina 
and her mother were equally taken by sur- 
prise at her unexpected appearance. 

Considerably astonished, and hardly be- 
lieving her own eyes. Lady Silverreed — 
scarcely taller than the rushes amongst 
which she was partly hidden — ^stood bare-foot 
in the water, and looked around her every- 
where for the explanation of this mystery. 
Nothing was to be seen which could in any 
way account for it The rippling water and 
the whispering reeds were holding a quiet, 
murmuring conversation together, but other 
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sounds there were none ; and if the reeds 
knew, as of course they did, how Mabel came 
there, they were unable to impart to Lady 
Silverreed any information on the point 

" Who do you belong to, little one? Where 
is your mamma, and what are you doing here 
all by yourself?" she asked; but Mabel — 
suffering from a fit of shyness, probably — 
made no answer, and, putting Robertina in 
before her, her Ladyship contrived, with some 
difficulty, to scramble into the punt, the 
motion she made in doing so floating the 
lumbering vessel clear of the rushes, and 
causing it to drift towards the mere. About 
this Birdie troubled herself very little as she 
knew she could thrust the boat-hook into the 
bank at any moment, and so bring the punt 
to a standstill, provided, that is, that she 
took this precautionary measure before the 
water grew too deep, or the banks too far 
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apart to admit of its being successfully 
accomplished. For the present her attention 
was completely engrossed by the interesting 
stranger. She had taken her on her lap, and 
was trying to prevail upon her to speak, when 
an exclamation, seeming to proceed from the 
thickest part of the bed of rushes, caused her 
to look round. A head appeared amongst 
the reeds, and a very anxious face looked 
out. 

" Mabel ! Child, where are you ? Oh, the 
thing's gone I put her in I What shall I do !" 

Lady Silverreed stood up, in order to 
obtain a better view of this anxious parent, 
and called to attract her attention. 

" Here is your child — quite safe. She is 
making acquaintance with mine. You don't 
mind, do you ?" 

** Dear me, no ; I am always glad of com- 
panions for Mabel. I let her get into that 
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horrid thing for a moment, just to please her. 
Why didn't it stay where it was ?*' 

** That was my fault ; but I'll soon push it 
back again. Won't you come in the water ?" 
and Birdie pointed to her own bare feet as an 
example. 

The other shook her head, and said she 
was forbidden to do so ; and Lady Silver- 
reed, secretly intensely delighted at finding 
a kindred spirit, hastened to bring back the 
conversation to the language of doll-world. 

"I ought to introduce myself," she said, 
bowing gracefully from her punt ; " Lady 
Silverreed — and you?" 

There was a pause, while the strange lady 
ransacked her brain for an appropriate title. 
First she looked up, then she looked down, 
then she looked at the rushes amongst which 
she stood, and perhaps they suggested the 
answer. 
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" Rushwater — yes, my husband is Sir 
Timothy Rushwater, and we have thirteen 
children. But who are you really T 

** Birdie Somers — at least Jane Somers ; 
only that's mamma's name too, so I*m always 
called Birdie. IVe got a grown-up sister; 
she's going to be married ; and a little brother 

— ^he's gone to B , to have a tooth out ; 

and there's a new baby at home ; and I've 
got a big brother Gilbert — he^s taking care of 
me on the fens this afternoon." 

Taking care of her, indeed 1 when Gilbert 
was dreaming on in the old boat-house, and 
Birdie drifting closer and closer to the 
mere. 

In return for the amount of information 
respecting herself and all her family which 
Birdie had communicated, the other child 
explained that she was Florence Murray, on 
a visit with her mother and four brothers to 
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their uncle, Mr. Deane, of Torwood Manor, 
a rich old widower, whom Birdie knew well 
by name, and indeed by sight, although, 
owing to his having but recently returned 
from abroad and bought the place he now 
resided in, no visits had as yet been ex- 
changed between the families. 

"Four brothers. How perfectly delight- 
ful !" said Birdie. 

"It*s not at all delightful I think you 
might have known boys are the natural 
enemies of dolls. Ifs perfectly dreadful, / 
think." 

" Yes, of course, when you are Lady 
Rushwater ; but other times, when you are 
youl^ says grammatical Birdie, " then it must 
be delicious." 

All this time the distance bet^veen the 
two speakers had been slowly but surely 
increasing, and Florence found at last, to her 
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no small dismay, that she must raise her 
voice to make herself distinctly heard. 

" Why don't you come back ? You said 
you would; and, indeed, Lady Silverreed, 
I'm afraid Mabel will be sea-sick, she is not 
accustomed to boating." 

Now the truth was that within the last 
few minutes Birdie had become aware 
that there was no boat-hook in the punt, 
and that the water was already deeper 
than she dared step into, or rather — for 
the depth was not formidable in itself — 
that it was running now over the treacherous 
mud, against which she had been so often 
warned. On explaining matters to Lady 
Rushwater, that distracted parent set up a 
scream of terror, dreading lest any mischief 
should befal her precious child. Certainly 
it was a position very trying to the feelings 
of a mother ; there was Mabel, in the arms 
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of a perfect stranger, drifting farther and 
farther away. 

" Don't be alarmed," shouted Lady Silver- 
reed ; " I will take every care of your 
daughter." 

" Oh ! you'll be drowned !" 

" Not at all. We shall run into the alder 
clump at the comer of the mere, and I can 
get out there. We always do run into it, 
unless Gibbie keeps us off — hugging the 
shore, he calls it. I know Fll give the shore 
a good hug to-day ; I shall be so glad to see 
it." Birdie's voice grew louder and louder 
as she receded faster and faster from the dis- 
consolate lady in the rushes. 

" Will you bring Mabel back to me ?" 

"Can't; no boat-hook. Take her home 
with me, and send her to the Manor ? Let 
me? Such fun!" the conversation was of 
necessity become spasmodic by this time, 
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and, as far as might be, was reduced to 
monosyllables. 

"Very well. The sun! Her com-plex- 
ion !" shouted Lady Rushwater, at the top of 
her voice. 

" All right Don't be anxious, dear Lady 
Rush-wa-ter ;" and, as the reply was made, 
the lumbering old punt swung heavily round 
the comer, and disappeared from the eyes ot 
poor Florence altogether. At the very 
moment it did so, a harsh voice sounded in 
Birdie's ears, and a sharp blow was struck 
upon the side of her drifting vessel. 

"What on earth are you making all that 
noise about ? And ptay Ivho is L^dy Rush- 
water ?" 
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CHAPTER III. 

FASHION AND FRIENDSHIP. 

An old gentleman stood by the alder clump. 
He held on by one hand to a stout branch, 
and with the other made thrusts and lunges at 
Birdie with his walking stick. 

" Punt too I Absurd ! Pshaw ! Most 
utterly dangerous thing — ^if they wished to 
drown a child they couldn't find a surer way 
of doing it I Lean over — bottom upwards in 
an instant — sink like a stone — and there you 
are. Pray will you have the goodness to 
inform me who on earth is Lady Rushwater ? 

While he was speaking, Mr. Deane, for he 
it was, had contrived to secure the punt 
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amongst the alders in such a manner that 
there was little danger of its floating off again, 
and now stood staring at Birdie, her bare 
feet, and her two dolls. Hearing that Lady 
Rushwater was his own niece, and being 
otherwise enlightened as to all that had taken 
place, with many a " pish !" and " pshaw !" 
he pushed his way through the rushes and 
willows until he reached a spot from which 
he could catch sight of Florence, when he 
called to her to go home at once and never 
on any account come to the fens alone. 
Mabel's name, the only word which reached 
his ears in the reply that came to him across 
the water, called forth an ejaculation so very 
uncomplimentary to that sweet creature, that 
her mother made all haste to obey the orders 
she had received, and set off home at her 
best speed. The old gentleman was exces- 
sively discomposed, for to tell the truth 
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Florence had not come to the fens alone, but 
with him ; he had left her at play where the 
shallow water, and strict injunctions, more- 
over, neither to step into it nor leave the 
spot seemed to ensure safety, and had set oflf 
by himself to explore the fens in another 
direction. Being a stranger to the place, he 
had wandered about from one group of reeds 
and island of rushes to another, until at last 
he found further progress barred by the mere, 
and was preparing to retrace his steps 
altogether when the sound of childish voices 
met his ear, and he had become a perplexed 
listener to Lady Silverreed's last words. He 
was now quite angry to find to what a 
dangerous play-place he had himself intro- 
duced Florence, and very anxious to see her 
safe out of it. 

Meantime, Birdie had put on her shoes 
and stockings, and with Mabel and Robertina 
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— ^no light burden — clasped in her arms 
lingered only to say good-bye to her new 
acquaintance before setting out upon her 
homeward way also. But although she 
assured him she knew every inch of the 
ground and could come to no possible harm, 
Mr. Dcane steadily refused to lose sight of 
her until he had seen her safe beyond the 
marshy lands, and the two accordingly walked 
on together. 

"I suppose you like this sort of thing 
now?** said the old gentleman, "Mud, tad- 
poles, mess and rubbish of all kinds ; delight- 
ful, isn't it ? And punts. Pshaw ! don't talk 
to me of punts." Birdie hadn't said a word. 
" Inconceivable folly ! Child and punt — the 
two were never meant to go together. I 
suppose you like the fens, as you call them, 
not that they are fens ; a marsh playing at 
Lincolnshire !" 
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Birdie said she did like the place dearly, 
and did find there treasures of all sorts and 
kinds. 

" Ah ! I dare say ; no end of treasures. 
Grub in the mud like a duck I don't doubt. 
And in clear shallow water where the pebbles 
shine — ^isn't that even better, eh ? But after 
all it's not a brook you know. You can't say 
it's a brook — say what you like about it you 
can't say that It's not a brook." 

Birdie didn't think that it was a brook, had 
never said so, or had any intention of saying 
so, and wondered why the old gentleman 
should be so fierce about it. She showed 
him where the moor fowl and wild ducks 
built their nests, and where, later in the year, 
the broods would be brought out by the care- 
ful mothers, in small open spaces of water, 
safely hidden and fenced round by the tall 
rushes ; bird nurseries she called them. She 
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told him, too, of the sticklebacks and other 
queer living creatures that she and Guy found 
here and brought home to their aquarium; 
and how lovely it would be by-and-by when 
the water plants were all in flower. He 
listened to her prattle and looked down upon 
the little eager face, smiling kindly enough at 
it, but interrupted her at last with his old 
remark, that after all it was not a brook. 
Whatever treasures she found here were 
nothing compared with the treasure which he 
himself, when a boy, had found in a certain 
brook that had been the companion of his 
childhood. 

When the child asked what this treasure 
was, he only shook his head in answer. He 
would tell her some day, perhaps, some day 
when she had grown to be his little 
friend, and came often to visit him at 
Torwood ; and then he grew fierce again 
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and began to abuse someone unknown — 
anyone, whoever it was, who having charge 
of Birdie had allowed her to come to the fens 
alone. 

**But Tm not alone T exclaimed Birdie 
with a sudden recollection of her brother, 
"we never do come here alone. Gibbie is 
taking care of me to-day; he*s only in the 
boat-house.*' 

" Oh, indeed ! Gibbie's taking care of you 
is he? I shall have something to say to 
Gibbie by-and-by. I shall astonish Gibbie 
very much when I come across him !" 

Mr. Deane remembered to have passed in 
the course of his walk the ruined boat-house 
and the dreamy boy. He had stood there 
for half a minute — Gilbert being quite un- 
conscious of his presence — and smiled to 
himself as he noticed the lad's abstracted 
gaze, for Mr. Deane was one of the few who 
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recognise easily by their looks those people 
inhabiting air castlea 

This particular castle of poor Gilbert's the 
old gentleman dashed ruthlessly down the 
instant that he and his little companion 
arrived within speaking distance of the boy. 
The enchanted palace tottered, trembled, 
fell at the very sound of his voice ; nothing 
but a heap of stones and a cloud of dust 
remained. Fortunately Gilbert could at any 
moment build it up again; there were no 
scarcity of materials, and such architecture 
needs no foundations. 

Birdie was astonished to see how meekly 
her brother submitted to the perfect storm of 
reproaches with which Mr. Deane assailed 
him. You see Gilbert had a better idea of 
the danger the child had run than she had 
herself formed, and knew he deserved a 
lecture. He did venture to say something 
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about a girl being able to take care of herself 
at nine years old, but the old gentleman was 
down upon him directly. 

" Nine, sir ! Perfect infant I tell you. 
What do years matter either? Nine, ten, 
twenty — what you please, they want taking 
care of, sir ; that's what they want at any age. 
Protection, sir, protection. And it*s what 
they always will want, and want it most of 
all when they are most apt to fancy they can 
do without it. Talk to me about women 
standing by themselves ! Why they can't, 
sir. Stick in the mud — water over their 
heads — sink to the bottom altogether before 
you know where you are. You are not to be 
trusted, young gentleman ; you should look 
after this little girl better, and let me tell you 
she is a little body well worth looking after 
or I am very much mistaken." 

Gilbert humbly enough resumed the charge 
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of his sister, and the three were about to 
separate and go their several ways when 
Birdie, thinking she saw an opportunity of 
sending Mabel to rejoin her friends, as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world to 
ask, held the huge doll out towards Mr. 
Deane with the request that if he was going 
straight home would he please take her with 
him. 

" / take her ! I touch the thing !'* The old 
gentleman did not even stop to say good-bye, 
but turned on his heel and strode away, 
leaving Birdie astonished at the effect of her 
suggestion, and Gilbert scarcely able to 
prevent laughing out loud. 

Thus it was that Birdie and Florence had 
first made each other's acquaintance — an 
acquaintance that ripened fast into friendship, 
for Mrs. Murray's visit to Torwood was pro- 
longed month after month, until it ended in 
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her living there altogether. This lady, 
although a very distant connection of Mr. 
Deane's, was almost the only relation he had, 
and, on the death of her husband, he had 
asked her to the Manor in the hopes that 
their tastes might possibly agree well enough 
to enable him to offer her and her children a 
permanent home. It turned out, however, 
that Mrs. Murray was a fashionable lady 
whose tastes agreed in hardly any one parti- 
cular with those of her old relative, but then 
he liked to see a handsome agreeable woman 
at the head of his table. He became attached 
to the children, especially to the little girl, 
and as he said, Torwood was too big to live 
in all by himself, and quite big enough to allow 
of space for any number of tastes and tempers 
to air themselves without much risk of their 
running counter to each other. The second 
year of her residence there, Mrs. Murray did 
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not think it necessary to deprive herself of the 
annual trip to town to which she had all her 
life been accustomed ; Florence had accom- 
panied her mother, and had returned a little 
more fashionable in appearance, a little — ^just 
a little affected in her way of speaking and 
moving, with finer clothes and rather finer 
manners than before. 

But there is a reality in the spirit of doll 
world which effectually banishes affectation ; 
the return to it restored Florence to her own 
childish self, and certainly her warm attach- 
ment to Birdie had undergone no change. 
In the matter of dress, I fancy that Lady 
Rushwater would fain have exchanged her 
own elegant flounces and furbelows for such 
a costume as was patronised by her friend 
Lady Silverreed— that exemplary mistress of 
the establishment at Mervyn Hall being 
generally dressed in spotted cotton frocks, 
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which were no weight on her mind at such 
times when the premises were unusually dusty, 
or an accident occurred over the children's 
baths or the cooking — for even the business 
of the kitchen was invariably superintended 
by her ladyship in person. But however that 
might be, there was without doubt between 
these two little girls the warmest and 
tenderest of friendships. 

And now we return to the day when Miss 
Peters' summons to the realities of the school- 
room was so reluctantly obeyed. ** Realities " 
indeed ! I wonder which were most real to 
Birdie at ten years old ? The dear delights 
and perplexities of doll world, anxieties about 
Miss Augusta lying in the little green- 
curtained bed, the necessity of attending to 
Robertina's education, and of providing 
Orange's trousseau^ or the troubles of lesson 
time ? Perhaps multiplication and the rule of 
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three, French verbs, and English dictation 
seemed like some uncomfortable night-mare 
from which she would awake only when the 
clock, striking five, proclaimed her at liberty 
to return to real life. I must, however, do 
her the justice to say that she worked on 
bravely and patiently, actuated by a stronp: 
sense of duty, and winning a grim smile from 
Miss Peters in approbation of her diligence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STOLEN LOAF. 

"Birdie!" said Adeline the next afternoon, 
when, owing to the unsettled 'state of the 
weather which deprived them of their usual 
walk, the children were loitering in the 
drawing-room after luncheon, " Birdie ! how 
would you like to wear a white tarlatan frock, 
very full in the skirt, and put on over a silk 
slip? And on your head — let me see- 
either a tiny tulle bonnet with a wreath of 
autumn berries, or perhaps a little red hood ? 
You and Florence would look well as a pair 
of red-riding-hoods — nice little scarlet hoods, 
eh Birdie ?" 
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" Why, Adeline ! me in such a smart frock ! 
Flo has that sort of thing, but my evening 
dresses are only muslin. And a bonnet ! 
We never do wear bonnets — even Flo isn't 
old enough for anything but a hat You 
must be dreaming, Addie !" 

" Dreaming !" echoed Adeline ; " Ah, well 
perhaps I am. I do sometimes fancy that it 
is nothing but a dream after all," and she 
shook her head and laughed, hiding her 
blushing face in both her hands, and when 
Birdie tried to pull them away Adeline only 
shook her head the more and laughed the 
more. 

" I'll tell you what / think," said Guy 
solemnly. " I think she's going to be 
married." 

" Bright boy ! Have you only just made 
that discovery ?" asked Gilbert. 

" Of course I knew she'd marry Philip 

E 
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some time, because he's going to be our 
brother; but that's been settled years and 
years. I didn't know she was going to be 
married directly." 

"Years and years, silly boy!" said his 
mother; "not two years yet And only 
nineteen now," looking a little sadly at her 
eldest child. 

" And I'm to be bridesmaid 1 And you're 
going to have Florence, tool Oh, Addie, 
how good of you ! Won't it be — wonderful !" 
cried Birdie, in raptures of delight 

Gilbert just then drew attention to the fact 
that Philip's head was visible, bobbing up and 
down above the garden wall, showing that 
behind the said wall his brown horse, Dermid, 
was carrying him along towards the house. 
Accordingly, a moment after, horse and 
rider passed the window and stopped at the 
hall door. 
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Adeline left the room ; almost as she did 
so a sudden sharp shower came pelting down 
out of a great black cloud. But Philip had 
taken shelter in the porch; only Dermid 
stood outside, shaking his ears as the rain 
drops fell about them. 

Birdie could not help hearing a sentence 
exchanged between her father and mother as 
they, too, came to the window and stood 
there watching until a groom led away 
Philip's horse, and the little comer of 
Adeline's dress, which had peeped out from 
the porch, disappeared also. 

"There will be one provided for at all 
events," Mr. Somers said, sighing heavily as 
he spoke, and as if he was not thinking of 
Adeline's future so much as of something 
else ; which, whatever it was, seemed to 
trouble him greatly. 

" Yes ; one whose new home will be happy 
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— we may be sure of that," said the mother, 
and Birdie saw tears in her eyes. 

The sight made her feel sorrowful 
Hitherto she had pitied Adeline for having, 
sooner or later, to leave the dear old home. 
It would be nice, she thought, to marry Philip, 
of whom the children were very fond, but 
much nicer if he and Addie would both live 
comfortably with them all instead of going 
off by themselves. And now it seemed as if 
mamma thought it was a good thing that the 
bride's new home would be " happy." As if 
any home could be so happy as the old 
one ! And who else could be going to 
have a new one besides Adeline? She 
puzzled over it until her thoughts were 
diverted from the subject by hearing a 
particularly pleasant plan mentioned in which 
she was concerned. 

If Birdie was to be a bridesmaid it was 
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necessary to pay a visit to the Misses Best — 
Miss Amy and Miss Topsy — two old maiden 

dressmakers who lived in B , and were 

already occupied with Adeline's trousseau; 
for although the dress, and one or two other 
things, were to come from London, the pair 
of sisters would have been utterly miserable 
had they not had .a hand in Miss Somers's 
wedding outfit. They who had made every 
best frock she had ever worn since leaving 
the nursery, as well as all Mrs. Somers*s 
dresses, except just one or two occasionally 
had down from town by way of gentle 
reminder to the twin milliners that fashion 
did not everywhere stand so still as at 

B , A visit to the Misses Best had 

always been a great event in the children's 
lives, and it was, of course, more than usually 
delightful to think of going there on the 
present occasion. It was settled that plea- 
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sure should be combined with business. 
Gilbert had long been talking of paying a 
visit to his god-father — ^an old gentleman 

living some miles on the other side of B 

— ^and he was to drive Adeline and the two 
children to the dressmakers' little house, and 
pick them up again an hour or two afterwards 
on his return from Abbey Court. Birdie 
pronounced the scheme perfect 

"We can have tea with Miss Amy," she 
said ; " but musn't Flo come with us ? 
Bridesmaids ought to be exactly alike— her 
frock would have to be made there, too, 
wouldn't it ?" 

"I don't know about that," replied Mrs. 
Somers, laughing. " I'm afraid Mrs. Murray 
will not think poor Miss Best capable of 
making anything fit for Florence to wear. 
Your's must be finished first, and she can 
have it copied where she pleases. That is 
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one reason for losing no time about it — you 
must go into B to-morrow." 

"/can't be anything, I suppose?" remarked 
poor Guy, somewhat mournfully. "Birdie 
will be bridesmaid — is there nothing for a boy 
to be at a wedding ?" He had crept up to the 
side of his future brother and was looking at 
him wistfully. 

" I'm afraid not," said Philip kindly ; " you 
don't aspire to being the best man, do you ?" 

" Of course not," returned Guy ; " you 
always chaff one so. Of course I know 
thais what you are to be yourself. If Addie 
didn't think you were the best man in the 
world she wouldn't marry you, would she ?" 
and he was not a little surprised that his 
speech should be received with shouts of 
laughter. 

Miss Amy and her twin sister. Miss Topsy 
Best, lived in a small house at the entrance 
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of B , a house almost as old-fashioned as 

themselves. There was a piece of ground 
before the door, half yard, half garden, 
which boasted on one side a bright flower- 
bed or two, and on the other afforded space 
for a few hen coops and a shed containing 
garden tools ; indeed, the back door opened 
there, and was distinguished from the front 
one only by having no "porch," which 
dignified appellation was bestowed by the 
Misses Best upon two slender poles, bent 
into the form of an arch and garlanded with 
honeysuckle. In all other respects both 
entrances to the house were exactly similar. 
Behind, there was a little wilderness of over- 
grown gooseberry and currant bushes, and 
on that side the whole building was thickly 
covered with ivy. There was a rustic arbour, 
too, in which, during the summer months, 
one or other of the sisters might occasionally 
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be seen at work. Many a feast had Guy and 
Birdie made in that harbour after a successful 
robbery of the straggling fruit bushes — and 
so had Adeline and Gilbert before them, for 
that matter 1 

Miss Amy was standing at the back-door 
when the pony carriage pulled up at the little 
white gate, and she uttered a joyful exclama- 
tion at sight of her visitors. Considering it, 
however, by no means proper to recognise 
them formally from that position, she retreated 
into the house, shutting the back-door after 
her, and popping out of the other one instead. 
A few minutes later Birdie was in the " trying- 
on-room," as she called it, upstairs, and Guy 
was left in the tiny parlour below to keep 
Miss Topsy company. For some time he 
was sufficiently entertained by the same old 
ornaments which he remembered all the days 
of his life, and which were each lifted down 
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in turn for the children's amusement eveiy 
time that one or other of them accompanied 
their mother or Adeline on a visit to the 
dressmaker. By-and-by, however, tiring of 
the huge China dog, the little Napoleon lying 
dressed in full uniform in a black coffin and 
mysteriously starting into life at the touch of 
a hidden spring, the stuffed parrot, and all 
the rest of the treasures, Guy turned his mind 
to conversation and sat down by Miss Topsy 
in the window. 

" I should like to ask you a question," he 
said, looking at her gravely. 

" Well, my dear ; I'm sure I should like to 
answer it." 

" No, but would you ? You might think it 
was rude, you see." 

• "You couldn't be rude; I'm sure of that 
Master Guy." 

"Well, the question is this — I asked 
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mamma, and I asked Miss Peters, and I 
asked Adeline, and they didn't any of them 
know, so I settled I'd ask you next time I 
came here." 

"Ask me what, my dear?" 

"Why you are called Topsy. Mamma 
said it must be a pet name. Zr it a pet 
name ? and what's your real one ?" 

" Dear me, Master Guy ! In all these 
years has your good mamma never been 
acquainted with our christened names — sister 
Amy's and my own? I could not have 
believed it possible ! It was such a sweet 
idea, too, of our departed parents." The 
Misses Best piqued themselves on their 
gentility and were at all times choice in their 
language ; " we were jewels, my dear ; every 
one of us, and we were five altogether, was a 
jewel." 

"You were whatT asked Guy, staring, 
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but Miss Topsy was fixing a gore, and could 
not answer him for a moment " Jewels are 
brooches and things," he went on; "you 
couldn't be them you know." 

Having emptied her mouth of a few of the 
pins it contained, Miss Topsy entered into 
explanations. 

" My father, you see, sir, was a working 
jeweller and silversmith, perhaps that may 
have suggested it ; but when my eldest sister 
was bom my mother thought that nothing 
could be so precious as her baby, and my 
father agreed with her; consequently they 
selected Pearl as the name. And it was the 
same with all of us. Master Guy ; the next 
girl was Ruby, then came Opal, and when 
we were bom, my dear, there seemed no 
choice left but Amethyst and Topaz, and we 
were christened so at once. Had there 
been a boy they would have called him 
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James — the same idea, you know ; but Pro- 
vidence saw fit to deny my respected parents 
boys/' and Miss Topsy shook her head 
regretfiilly. 

" James ? I don't understand," said Guy, 
considerably puzzled, as well he might be. 

"James — for short Jim— or Gem, spelt 
with a G, you know, sir. He would indeed 
have been a precious gem to us." 

"Then Amy and Topsy are short for — 
whafs the long word ?*' 

"Amethyst, my dear — Amethyst and 
Topaz are our Christian names, and I am 
only very much surprised that you were not 
acquainted with them long ago." 

Just then Miss Amy's voice was heard 
upon the stairs calling to Miss Topsy to 
come and give her opinion on a weighty 
matter of trimming. 

"Sister Topsy has such a turn for trim- 
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ming," she had said to Adeline ; " I think in 
other respects we may be looked upon as 
equal, but not there; I have not myself 
imagination enough for trimming. I can 
work, Miss Somers, I flatter myself you know 
that ; and as to the cut of a sleeve I may say 
I am in general peculiarly successful ; but in 
a matter of trimming I am always guided by 
sister Topsy." 

As Miss Topsy left the little parlour, 
Birdie entered it, and, there being still a 
good deal of business requiring discussion 
between Adeline and the old sisters, the 
children were left alone. 

For some time all went well, but at last, 
beginning to weary of the parlour, eVen of 
the view from the window — for there was very 
little passing in the road outside — Birdie 
suggested an adjournment to the arbour 
amongst the gooseberry bushes. Now the 
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spirit of mischief must surely have been 
lurking in the said bushes, for after entering 
the back garden nothing went well ! Guy 
thought the ground looked too dry, and 
after deluging it with water, left the tap of 
the cistern running, and never remembered 
he had done so until the little scullery was 
reduced to a miniature pond, and the appear- 
ance of a scrubbing-brush floating out over 
the doorstep called both children's attention 
to the state of affairs. The water was all 
gone by that time, and nothing remained but 
to mop it up from the floor as best they 
could, a most delightful operation, but one 
which they could not prolong as they would 
have liked to do, seeing that it was by no 
means desirable to be discovered in it. 
Next, Birdie having made discovery of the 
corn-box, the hens were bountifully fed, and 
perhaps there would not have been much 
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harm in that, if it had not suggested the idea 
of an tgg hunt, which led to a general 
foraging expedition over the whole place, and 
to the breaking of three out of the five eggs 
which rewarded their search. Worse still, 
one perverse old hen, hitherto safely cooped 
in the yard before the back door, actually 
took it into her head to walk out when the 
coop was raised ever such a tiny bit, just to 
allow of the catching of one of her downy 
balls of chickens, and made her way straight 
to the flower-beds, clucking to the whole 
brood to follow. Such a chase as ensued ! 
In the midst of it, when the children were 
hot and breathless, and the hen, with all her 
feathers ruffled, had, for the twentieth time, 
eluded their grasp, a voice was heard at the 
gate. 

" If you'd let me in Fd lay hold on her 
pretty quick." 
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A boy stood there looking over the hedge. 
A ragged boy, so pale and thin and hungry- 
looking, so poverty-stricken in appearance 
altogether, that the children felt afraid of him 
— never having seen any boy so poor and 
miserable before. They would have been 
glad of almost any help, but hardly dared to 
accept of that thus offered them, and stood 
silent 

" You ain't got to touch her neither,** con- 
tinued the stranger, speaking eagerly, and 
leaning over the gate in his excitement, 
" only to feed her home.** 

Birdie and Guy looked at each other, then 
at the hen, who, the nioment she was left to 
herself, had returned to the flower-beds, and 
was thoroughly enjoying a pleasure from 
which she had been long debarred — ^a dust- 
bath in the dry warm earth. Things looked 
very serious indeed for the geraniums, and 
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the culprits wished they could " feed her 
home," whatever that might mean, or get her 
home in any way at all. 

" Give us a handful of com ; do now,** 
said the boy; and Birdie gave it him at 
once, with a dim idea — so hungry and half- 
starved did he look — that he wanted it for 
his own private eating. She was surprised 
that he seemed to interpret the gift as con- 
veying penpission to enter, for he opened the 
gate instantly, and came in. Directing the 
children to raise the coop entirely, and to 
keep behind it, in readiness to turn it over 
the hen when the right moment came, he 
proceeded, with great skill and caution, to 
feed her home, dropping a few grains just in 
front of her, and then a few more, until at 
last he threw under the coop all that 
remained, and the hen following was once 
more secure. All this Birdie and Guy had 
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watched with the deepest interest, exchanging 
remarks with Joe, for so their new ac- 
quaintance informed them he was called, 
complimenting him on his cleverness, and 
wishing he had happened to come that way 
sooner ; so that by the time the hen was in 
the coop all three were the best of friends 
and congratulated each other warmly. But 
after the first moment Birdie began to wish 
to get rid of their useful ally. She was in 
momentary dread of Adeline's reappearance 
— there was no need to be alarmed at the 
thoughts of either of the Misses Best, the 
children were never blamed by them for any 
amount of mischief which they perpetrated 
during their visits; and, to say truth, this 
was by no means the first time they had laid 
waste the little garden, or made havoc in the 
poultry yard. But Adeline they knew would 
scold, and they began to feel extremely 
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doubtful as to what they might think of the 
companionship of Master Joe. 

" We are very much obliged to you," said 
Birdie, gravely, after a little hesitation, " and 
now I think, if you please, you'd better — ^go." 

But Joe showed no incUnation to depart. 
They were opposite the open back door, and 
very near it, and on a little table just within 
there stood a most tempting-looking loaf of 
new baked bread. Miss Topsy had herself 
taken it in an hour ago — before the flood, 
fortunately for her peace of mind, and while 
the children were quietly in the parlour — 
and, being in haste to return up-stairs> had 
set it down in the first place handy. Joe 
eyed this loaf hungrily. It looked good, and 
it smelled good. 

"You couldn't give a poor boy a bit o' 
bread, miss, could you now ?" he began, in a 
whining tone. 
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" It's not mine," replied Birdie ; " I think 
please you had better go away." 

" You'll sit down to a good meal yourself 
by-and-by, I dare say," said Joe, so hungry 
and so pale, staring at the fresh bread, and 
drawing a little nearer to it as he spoke. " / 
ain't had no food to-day, nor mother, nor 
none of us. We be seven at home, and 
father's out o' work this six weeks. As to its 
not being youm," he went on, pleadingly, 
"the ladies here have give mother a loaf 
before now; they wouldn't grudge it, bless 
you !" 

Guy glanced doubtfully at his sister. 
" Shall I run and ask ?" he whispered ; but 
Birdie shook her head. I am afraid she 
knew, in her heart of hearts, that, however 
charitable Miss Amy and Miss Topsy might 
be, they would not give away the new bread 
just taken in for tea to do honour to their 
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guests ; and it did look so good, and poor 
Joe looked so very, very hungry, it would be 
so charming to give it to him, and to think 
of him carrying home such a treat to his 
family. The sight and smell of the whole- 
some food had by this time really turned the 
poor lad almost sick, he looked even paler 
than before, more hungry, and, if that were 
possible, more wretched. 

"Give it him," said Birdie, quickly; and 
her little brother, darting into the pantry, 
seized the loaf, and put it into the eager, out- 
stretched hands. 

Muttering some word of thanks, Joe crossed 
the little yard, and hastened to the gate. The 
children, following to look after him, noticed 
that he soon began to run, and that he ran 
very fast indeed, and never once stopped to 
look behind him. Were his family so dread- 
fully hungry that he could not lose an instant 
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in hunying to them with a supply of food ? 
Or — ^and the doubt began to weigh heavily 
on Birdie's mind — did he run so fast because 
he feared pursuit, knowing that the loaf was 
stolen f 
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CHAPTER V. 

A PEEP INTO A SAD WORLD. 

Slowly and with guilty consciences the 
children returned to the little parlour. They 
sat down side by side upon the horsehair 
sofa which stood against the wall and listened 
fearfully for Adeline's voice or for a foot-fall 
on the stairs. In their hearts Birdie and 
Guy felt that they were thieves. 

It was a strange thing, too, that like most 
people who have got into a scrape together 
by helping each other to do wrong they 
began to quarrel. 

" What will Miss Amy say when there's no 
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bread for tea? said Guy, scarcely speaking 
above his breath. 

** Well, you gave it away," replied his sister 
crossly. 

" But you told me to !" cried Guy indig- 
nantly; "you know you did. And now 
you're afraid. Girls are such muffs T 

" I'm not afraid ; I'm delighted tliat poor 
creature has some food, and so will Miss 
Amy and Miss Topsy be delighted too." 

" I don't think they will — and you don't 
look delighted ; your face is all red." 

" Don't be rude, sir ! I wonder what 
Adeline will say to your clothes. Just see 
the horrid state you're in !" 

" So are you. Miss ; your frock's all over 
dirt, and there's been an ^gg smashed on it, 
and it's wet. 

" Well, keep further off do, tiresome boy, 
you make me worse with your muddy boots." 
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"I'm sure / don't want to come near 
such a cross thing!" and Guy went off 
to the window and stood there drumming 
on the panes until Adeline joined them. 
How their hearts sank when they heard her 
coming ! 

Adeline was struck by two things the 
instant she came into the room. The first 
was the unaccountable state of untidyness 
and dirt both children were in, and consider- 
ing the dry weather, the quite extraordinary 
amount of mud upon their boots ; the second 
was the gloom and temper visible in both 
little faces. However, she said nothing 
beyond remarking that she was sorr}'^ to have 
left them so long alone, and announcing that 
the old ladies proposed to have tea imme- 
diately. "Afterwards," she went on, "I 
would take you a walk if you were just 2, little 
more fit to be seen, but as it is we will find 
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something or other to amuse us until Gibbie 



comes." 



Miss Topsy now came in and began to 
clear the table of all the work that littered it, 
and Miss Amy disappeared into the pantry. 
The moment had arrived when the fatal dis- 
covery must be made ! Guy and Birdie 
avoided each other's eyes ; if there was any- 
thing in the room they did not look at it was 
each other, although both of them were 
entirely occupied in wondering what the 
other would say or do if questioned about the 
loaf Presently Miss Amy's voice was heard. 

"Sister Topsy, why where's the bread? 
You never took a new loaf after all, then T 

"Yes I did, sister Amy,*' shouted Miss 
Topsy in reply, pausing in the act of spread- 
ing the cloth. " I set it down on the table 
near the door. It's there right before your 
eyes." 
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" Right before my fiddlesticks 1" ejaculated 
Miss Amy, appearing in the doorway with 
the butter-dish in her hand, which she 
deposited upon the nearest chair, " I tell you 
there is no bread there." 

Miss Topsy in her turn made a plunge 
into the pantry and returned thence open- 
eyed. 

" It's gone !" she said, " vanished. I 
assure you it was on the little table." 

But now Birdie, very red in the face and 
very much ashamed of herself, came forward. 
At the moment it had seemed a light matter 
to give away another person's property with- 
out leave, but by this time the offence had 
in her eyes assumed a magnitude that 
alarmed her and made confession terrible. 

" I hope you don't mind," she said, " but, 
Miss Amy, I — I stole your loaf." 

" Stole ! don't never say stole, dear Miss !" 
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exclaimed the good-natured little dressmaker 
forgetting her gentility in surprise at such an 
announcement, and falling into quite a con- 
fusion of negatives, "You catit steal here. 
Miss Birdie, because there's not nothing in 
the house but what you*re kindly welcome to, 
and quite free to take." 

" I did it, too," said Guy, who noticed that 
his sister had not alluded to his share in the 
proceeding, and would not be outdone in 
generosity. 

" Of course you did. Master Guy ; I didn't 
suppose Miss Birdie had eaten a whole loaf 
by herself, you must have been very hungry, 
poor dear things, to eat it between two of 
you." 

"We didn't eat it! we gave it to Joe," 
exclaimed both children at once. 

"Joe!" Miss Amy sunk upon the chair, 
and would have sunk upon the butter, too. 
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had not Miss Topsy deftly conveyed 
it away from under her just in time. " You 
don't mean to say there's been a Joe of 
any kind about the place ! You never went 
and let one in, did you ? Not a beggar — a 
tramp upon the road, my dear — don't tell me 
that !" 

On this Birdie explained matters fully; 
told all about the hen's escape and recapture, 
all about the hungry boy and her own and 
Guy's theft to relieve him. "When she had 
done the sisters exchanged looks with each 
other, shook their heads, and considerably to 
the satisfaction of the children appeared far 
more struck with the wants of Joe and his 
starving family than angry at the means taken 
to supply them. 

"Jarvis's boy, I think," said Miss Amy, 
" yes, no doubt it was him, poor lad. No 
bread could go where it was more wanted. 
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Don't think we grudge it, my dears, don't 
think we grudge it for a moment only ;" and 
Miss Amy could not repress a little sigh. 
" There was half a stale loaf in the comer 
cupboard." 

She vanished as she spoke, going once 
more into the scullery, and returning with a 
queer old fashioned black silk bonnet on her 
head, which she had taken down from behind 
the door with the intention of going out to 
fetch more bread; but at this juncture 
Adeline, unwilling to wound the tender con- 
sciences of the children or to blunt their 
sense of right and wrong, interposed. 

"On the whole, Birdie, I think you are 
right," she said, " you did steal, you and Guy, 
and if you have got money enough you must 
buy another loaf to make up." 

Yes, Birdie had at home a sufficient sum 
for such a purchase ; and for the present it 

G 
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was agreed that Adeline should lend it to 
her, and that Guy, whose purse was empty, 
should perform his part in the act of restitu- 
tion by going to the baker's in Miss Amy's 
stead. Thus the matter was arranged to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and not least to 
that of Guy who started in great spirits on 
his errand, returning in due time with the 
new loaf wrapped up in a cloth. 

Birdie was on the watch for him when he 
came back. 

" I was so cross and horrid," she said. 

" That you were !" answered Guy candidly, 
" so was I too ;** and the little faces came 
together under the honey-suckle, and the kiss 
of peace was exchanged. 

After that things went merrily. If there 
was a little difficulty about filling the kettle — 
owing to the absence of water and the 
necessity of fetching it from the well — Miss 
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Topsy was too discreet to allude to it, 
although she came in red and hot from un- 
wonted exertions over the bucket ; and one 
glance at the condition of Birdie's frock 
stopped Miss Amy's mouth when she was 
about to mention triumphantly the fresh-eggs 
which she knew ought to be forthcoming for 
tea. The two that had escaped injury were 
boiled, and, of course, fell to the mischievous 
children's own share, while fresh bread, 
golden butter, and fragrant tea furnished the 
rest of the feast ; and the hostesses, in the 
pride and delight of entertaining such 
honoured guests, grew more and more 
"genteel" in their language, and the little 
tongues went so fast that there was a most 
unusual noise in that quiet parlour with its 
drab coloured walls and stiff horse-hair 
furniture. By-and-by, when even Miss Amy's 
apparently inexhaustible tea pot began to 
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show signs of giving out and the tea grew 
straw-coloured, while the new loaf had very 
nearly disappeared altogether under the 
repeated attacks of Birdie and Guy, Adeline 
withdrew from the table and sitting down in 
the window, leaned out to enjoy the sweet 
scent of the mignionette. There came a foot- 
fall on the gravel path and a low knock at the 
front door. 

" Here's more work for you, Miss Topsy," 
said Adeline, roused from her reverie, and 
drawing back from the window; "a girl 
with a parcel almost as big as herself." 

Miss Topsy went to the door, and as she 
stood there the low murmur of voices reached 
the ears of those in the parlour; when she 
came back she brought the big parcel with 
her. 

" You will excuse us, Miss Somers," she 
said, " this is a mourning order, and mourn- 
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ing, you are aware, admits of no delay. Old 
Mr. Sykes, the landlord of the *Sun' Inn, 
was called away last night" 

**Well, now!" exclaimed Miss Amy, as 
she began at once to clear the table ; the 
news striking her at first — ^just as news does 
first strike most people — from her own par- 
ticular point of view; "and Jemima Ann's 
beautiful frock only just sent home ! It will 
be completely out of fashion before she can 
so much as put it on." 

" Was he an old man — was it expected ?" 
asked Adeline, softly touching the black folds 
that Miss Topsy was already measuring off, 
as they fell in gloomy lengths from her hands, 
and mixed, in striking contrast, with a heap of 
gay ribbons and bright stuffs with which the 
sofa was crowded, 

**Yes, Miss Somers; he had long had 
warnings. It was no unexpected event. 
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But to think how things meet in this little 
room, miss. Death and life, as one may say, 
weddings and funerals — it is quite suggestive 
really to a serious mind — ^well, I never !" 
And Miss Topsy broke off suddenly in her 
speech, and regarded her sister with a fierce 
expression of countenance that quite as- 
tonished Birdie; '*some people have no 
conscience ! Here's exactly ten yards, and 
she to expect us to turn her out a gored 
dress with a long train ! What do you say 
to that, sister Amy ?" 

Miss Amy shook her head in dismay, and 
the two sisters fell to handling the black 
paramatta both at once, turning it this way 
and that, and talking of gores, and bias, and 
breadths, and other mysteries of their craft, 
till Birdie interrupted the discussion by 
asking what Jemima Ann's beautiful frock 
had been like. 
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" A description of plaid, miss — something 
of a tartan — ^red and green, and trimmed 
with gold-coloured braid and steel buttons." 

" It doesn't sound pretty," said Birdie. 

" Well, no, my dear, perhaps not exactly 
pretty or elegant, such as your frock will be. 
Miss ; but, as one may say, tasty, a very 
tasty frock was Jemima Ann's, and it's a 
great pity that she will not be able to wear it 
after all." 

" See how pretty !" cried Birdie ; she had 
unrolled the scarlet ribbon 'which was to 
trim her own bridesmaid dress, and allowed 
it to fall amongst the black folds, but Miss 
Topsy hastily gathered it up and laid it on 
one side ; " So unlucky !" she said, in a low 
voice, and even Adeline called to her little 
sister — 

" Don't, dear child ; don't do that." 

It struck her with a sense of pain that the 
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pretty finery intended for the child to wear 
should flout the mourning robes of some one 
who was in sorrow. The room seemed 
darkened and the air made heavy by the 
mass of black work with which Miss Topsy 
was engaged ; the bright-coloured silk, part of 
her own trousseau seemed out of place there. 

"The evening grows quite chilly," said 
Adeline, with a little shiver, and was about 
to close the window, when Gilbert's voice 
was heard, and there he stood with the pony 
carriage at the gate. 

It was decided, after they were all packed 
into the carriage, that time enough remained 
before going home to try to find out, as best 
they could from the confused directions 
given by the Misses Best, the abode of Joe 
Jarvis and his family, and see what as- 
sistance it would be best to offer them. 
After a great many inquiries at wrong doors, 
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and a great deal of twisting about of the 
carriage, which fortunately was small enough to 
twist almost anywhere, they succeeded in dis- 
covering the object of their search, in a narrow, 
dirty street on the outskirts of the town. 

Joe's pitiful story turned out to be only 
too true. A woman, worn and sickly looking, 
rose hastily at the sight of visitors, and 
began to put the room to rights, while she 
munnured excuses for its dirty, untidy con- 
dition, but it was easy to see that extreme 
poverty had already lessened the self-respect 
which had once led her to keep her room 
and her children as decent as she could. 
There were four or five half-nourished little 
creatures hanging to their mother's skirts, 
and a pale baby whom Adeline nearly sat 
upon when she took the only chair the 
cottage boasted; while the father of the 
family stood lounging at the back door, too 
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down in the world, too despairing of better 
times, to think it worth while to be civil or 
to care what impression he made upon the 
"gentlefolks." As for Joe, having recog- 
nised Birdie and Guy, and feeling by no 
means easy in his mind as to their liberal 
donation of other people's bread, he had 
retired altogether from the scene at the very 
first appearance of the pony carriage in the 
street. 

This was indeed a sad world, of which the 
children knew nothing, and Adeline and 
Gilbert hardly more. They could only 
stand upon its borders and look with sor- 
rowful, pitying eyes upon the people who 
were " at home ^ there — the people to whom 
want and poverty were familiar. This same 
problem of a man with strong hands willing 
to work, and yet with idle hands because he 
could find no work to do, but must look on 
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while his wife and children starved, was a 
problem to wiser and older heads than theirs. 
They could not grapple with it as a whole, 
had in fact no need to do so ; their duty in 
the matter was simply to relieve the par- 
ticular case which had come in their way. 
Gilbert left some money for present needs, 
and promised to speak to his father, who he 
was sure would help Jarvis to find work, it 
he could not give it himself, and then, 
leaving a gleam of sunshine behind them 
where they had found only clouds, the little 
party drove home. 

" I wish I could give something myself," 
said Birdie, when they were narrating their 
adventures to Mrs. Somers after their return, 
" but IVe got no money except that horrid 
sevenpence which I owe Adeline." 

" I know one thing you could do," sug- 
gested her sister. "You could send them 
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some old toys. Such a lot of little children 
as there are ; and I daresay they never saw 
such a thing as a toy. It would keep them 
quiet now and then, and give the poor 
woman a little rest. You and Guy have 
heaps of broken toys you never use. Or an 
old doll, Birdie, couldn't you spare one? 
I'm sure there's an old thing IVe seen in 
the cupboard, that can't amuse you much — a 

faded, worn-out " 

" Give away a Doll !" interrupted Birdie, 
opening horrified eyes. ** They are perfectly 
welcome to toys, of course, I'll look some 
out ; but do you suppose, if mamma met a 
person in distress, she would give her an old 
child, that was rather faded and didn't amuse 
her much? And of course it's the same 
thing. I wonder you can say such things, 
Adeline !" And Lady Silverreed walked off 
to Mervyn Hall to put her children to bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
"the realities above." 

" Time flies," said mamma, one day holding 
up a little frock to the window in the hope 
that a stronger light would reveal one more 
tuck or some other means of " letting down." 
Everything is outgrown in turn." 

" Outgrown, indeed," papa made answer 
from behind his newspaper. " If it is not 
true of * church clothes * as Carlyle has it, 
that human nature outgrows old forms, it 
certainly is true of governments. They^ with- 
out doubt, ' go sorrowfully out at elbows,' are 
utterly worn out — as you remark — each in its 
turn. Ever new garments are needed in 
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which to clothe authority and law. Even the 
Romans ." 

" Oh r exclaimed mamma, who had been 
feeling exceedingly puzzled; "the Romans 
— but I was speaking of bab/s frock." 

Papa, with an impatient " pshaw !" looked 
from over the top of his paper. " Baby's frock 
indeed !" He had been speaking, or about to 
speak of the consolidation of the German 
empire, the slow growth of the British con- 
stitution, and other little trifles of that kind; 
but Gilbert put in an eager word, and father 
and son plunged into politics together, leaving 
mamma to devote her attention to the 
children's autumn wardrobe. 

" Time flies." That is true enough, but 
what a difference in the measure of his flight ! 
Slowly, slowly, in the schoolroom, as if his 
wings were of lead and too heavy for swift 
movement. Far too quickly over little Guy's 
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head, as he chased the butterflies in the 
garden, sailed his tiny fleet upon the duck- 
pond, and bed-time every night came much 
too soon. Perhaps too quickly, also, for the 
heads of the family, for the clouds weie 
gathering in the sky, and every beat of old 
Time's wings brought trouble nearer. Very 
evenly and steadily time flew for Miss 
Peters, who always knew exactly what 
o'clock it was, and was never known to 
be puzzled for a moment as to the day of 
the month. 

But for none of them did time stand still, 
not even for the grandmother, although in 
that pleasant upper room he moved, neither 
slowly nor swiftly, but, as it were, imper- 
ceptibly altogether, for grandmamma seemed 
to have quite done with him and to be 
waiting only by the rushing river called life 
that runs through old Time's dominions — only 
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through them, for that is a river that runs on 
far, far beyond his ken, waiting there, and 
watching the others with loving eyes as they 
were borne on to all the many changes that 
lay before them, but having no change in 
prospect for herself, having no longer any- 
thing to do but wait. 

Nowhere did time move more quickly or 
so quickly as at Mervyn Hall. He perfectly 
galloped there. Whole years were com- 
pressed into a single day, and the events of 
one day filled but an hour. It being con- 
sidered needful upon second thoughts that 
Orange should be presented at court before 
her marriage — this was Lady Rushwater*s 
suggestion — ^also that her trousseau should be 
provided, and farewell visits paid to several 
friends, all these events, including the 
marriage ceremony itself, occupied but one 
short autumn day, although, during that day, 
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the imaginary sun of doll world had set and 
risen many times. 

" What is it, deary ?*' asked grandmamma, 
as Birdie leaned back in the comer of the 
sofa where she had curled herself up and 
rested her head upon the cushions. 

" It has been such a fatiguing day ; and 
then Jessie cries so at parting from her sister 
— ^very natural, perhaps, and I cried myself 
at the wedding — ^people always do you know 
— ^but what with her fretting, and all the 
worry of putting things to rights again, I feel 
done-up," said littie Lady Silverreed with a 
sigh. 

In truth, Birdie's head ached and her eyes 
felt heavy, which was perhaps the reason she 
had taken refuge with grandmamma ; every- 
one went to her when they were the least 
tired or troubled, and she was wonderfully 
apt to deny admittance even to Miss Peters 

H 
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herself if she came with a smnniaiis to lessons 
at a time when grandmamma ^mcied Httle 
spirits were flagging or Httle hearts for any 
reason sad. An opinion prevailed in the 
house that grandmamma did not believe in 
too many lessons. 

"Oh! so it was Orange's wedding day. 
And where is she settled, where is her new 
home?" 

"Not far off. It's called Fenwood Park, 
and it's only three hours by rail ; about twelve 
miles I suppose? She and the children can 
come and see me often, with a day ticket if 
they like." 

" And her husband, too, deary. What is 
his name ?" 

The answer required deliberation; it had 
not yet been found necessary to distinguish 
Lady Silver reed's son-in-law by any particular 
name. 



/ 
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" Denis," she said at last, " Denis Green- 
wood. Orange is Mrs. Greenwood now, but I 
don't see why she need bring him when she 
comes to visit us — he'd only be a bother. 
Grandmamma, how horridly hard your pillows 
are !" and Birdie gave them an impatient 
thump, and, leaving the sofa, sat herself down 
on a low stool near the window. 

*' The census man came to-day," she began 
again, " and just in the middle of all the fuss ; 
so we had to write our names and ages. 
The funny thing was that my nurse would say 
she was thirty-two, and she was that last time. 
She told me it was a good age to * stand 
at.' " 

" Why child !" exclaimed grandmamma, 
for once oblivious of the extraordinary flight 
of time in doll-world ; " I thought the census 
was taken three weeks ago !" 

" Ten years ago," said Lady Silverreed 
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solemnly. It was true that at the date grand- 
mamma spoke of — the date according to the 
dull reckoning of common every day life— - 
that dear, delightful Gibbie had been seized 
with a bright idea, and while the Ladies 
Rushwater and Silverreed were both together, 
had knocked at the door of Mervyn Hall 
with two census papers, one for each of them 
to fill up, thereby giving them the exquisite 
pleasure of writing out at full length the 
names and ages of their whole establishments, 
children, servants, and all. The proceeding 
had been so highly approved of that it was 
repeated on the day of the wedding, and as 
the names and ages of all the guests and of 
their families were this time added, it is to be 
feared the officials — if there are officials in 
doll world — may have been puzzled by the 
returns for that year. 

** I hope the wedding went off well, deary. 
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and that the breakfast was satisfactorily 
arranged. You have a very good house- 
keeper to see to all that sort of thing, I 
believe T 

" Oh, yes ; there was ham and eggs, and 
all sorts of jam, and tea and coffee and 
chocolate, all three of them — and — but 
wasn't that right ? What ought there to have 
been? It was a very good breakfast, I'm 
sure." 

" Well, people generally have a sort of 
luncheon you know, ices, and cakes, and cold 
fowl — more like a ball supper than anything 
else, and it happens after the return from 
church, not before, like every day break- 
fasts." 

Lady Silverreed looked perplexed. 

" I wish I'd waited till Adeline was married ; 
but there's Jessie will soon be ready, she's 
very nearly nineteen." Her ladyship seemed 
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to consider matrimony a necessary accom- 
paniment to being nineteen years old. " The 
bridesmaids were right any way, all my girls 
and all Lady Rushwater^s walking two and 
two in white frocks. Grandmamma, I do 
think you have the nastiest furniture in all 
the house 1 This stool won't keep still a 
moment; if I only try to lean against the 
wall and get a little rest, the thing runs away 
from under me with its abominable castors 
directly !" 

The old lady looked at the child over the 
top of her spectacles. 

" Go and lie right down on my sofa. 
Birdie. Take off your shoes and put your 
head quite down on the pillow." 

" No, indeed, thank you, grandmamma ! 
l*m not baby — / don't go to sleep in the day 
time, and that old sofa is the most tiresome, 
uncomfortable old thing, only fit to be burnt — " 
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Grandmamma contented herself by giving 
Birdie a look, and went quietly on with her 
knitting. The petulant little voice died away, 
and by-and-by, after a few moments of silence, 
the order was gently repeated. 

"Go and lie down, Birdie dear." 

The child rose obediently then, and slipping 
off her shoes stretched the weary little body 
upon the despised sofa. " I'm afraid I was 
naughty,'' she said, " how did you knowyW/ 
what I wanted. Grannie ? The pillow is so 
soft and cool ; it does rest me to lie down." 
And she turned her flushed cheek to the 
dimity covered cushions, and shut her eyes 
altogether. 

But by-and-by the pillow grew as hard as 
ever, and so hot that Birdie turned and re- 
turned it in vain efforts to find a cool spot, 
until she declared it was done through and 
through like a leg of mutton roasting at the 
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kitchen fire. And so she tossed and tumbled, 
now and then talking nonsense or relapsing 
into silence, until at last she fell into a 
troubled uneasy doze, and woke from it 
astonished to see her mamma by her side and 
to feel her cool soft hands upon her forehead. 
After that nurse took her away to her own 
little room, and to Birdie's still further 
astonishment her old friend Doctor Hope 
seemed to be there, though in reality he did 
not arrive till she had been in bed some 
hours, but everything was so confused to 
Birdie's mind ; and she could not think why 
Florence should be for ever coming in and 
out repeating, "these ought to have been 
ices, let's do it again and have ices ;" or why 
Gibbie, usually so considerate, should have 
perched himself up behind her bed, and be 
thumping on her head instead of on the door, 
to tell her the man was waiting for the census 
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paper; every thump he gave hurt her so 
much. And she could not remember whether 
Lord Silverreed was nineteen and Jessie 
ninety-two, or which was which, so how 
could she send the man away, for of course 
it must be written right, or the Queen would 
be. very angry. 

You understand that all this time there 
was no one in the room but Birdie's mother 
and her old nurse, and now and then Adeline, 
for the child was very ill, and by-and-by the 
room was darkened and the house kept quiet, 
Guy checked in his noisy play, and baby 
kept as much as possible in his own nursery 
that, even his little voice might not disturb his 
sister. The little girl had from infancy 
been subject to attacks in the head, but this 
one seemed more violent than any she had 
yet suffered from ; the doctor spoke of brain 
fever ; Mrs. Somers scarcely left the bedside, 
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poor Gilbert would stand sometimes for half 
an hour at a time looking sorrowfully at the 
flushed face, listening to the babble of inco- 
herent words, and then steal away to do the 
best he could for Birdie by taking Guy off 
the hands of the others and keeping him at a 
safe distance from the house. Grandmamma, 
too anxious about her darling to be content 
without frequent reports of her, and unwilling 
to add to the trouble in the house by sending 
too often to ask how she was, would come 
softly down from her own room and sit 
by the little bed for hours at a time. The 
very servants went sadly about their work, and 
spoke low, even in the kitchen where they 
might have spoken their loudest without fear ; 
every one in all the house was fond of Birdie. 
As for Florence, the child was half broken- 
hearted. Every day she came with Mr. 
Deane to inquire. He was obliged to leave 
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her at the gate, for Mrs. Murray chose to 
consider Birdie's illness infectious, and that 
Florence would run some dreadful risk if she 
even went up to the house door; for this 
reason Mr. Deane himself would not go in ; 
his little niece was quite miserable enough 
already without having the further infliction 
of being separated from him as well as from 
Birdie. 

Florence used to watch the old gentleman 
anxiously as he came back again towards her 
and try to judge by his looks if the news he 
brought was good or bad. 

" Oh, uncle, is she better yet T 

" No, dear, no ; not yet We must wait 
patiently, she will be better soon if it is the 
will of heaven." 

Then the two would walk hand in hand 
together home to Torwood, talking of Birdie 
by the way. 
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One thing used to puzzle Florence greatly. 
Always, as soon as they came in sight of 
Mrs. Somers* house, her uncle would stop 
and bid her tell him if the blinds were up. 

"Of course they're up," said Florence, 
when this had happened once or twice, " the 
blind in Birdie's room is drawn still, but all 
the others are pulled up every morning you 
know. Why do you ask? Did you think 
they would forget to do it, because she is so 
ill ? But then the house would be dark." 

Florence did not know how often it had 
chanced to her uncle, as it does chance to 
those who live as long as he had done, to see 
drawn blinds in some familiar house — ^blinds 
left down not because they were forgotten 
but for a sadder reason. 

The little bridesmaid's frock was finished 
by this time, but not yet sent home, as the 
Misses Best were entrusted to copy it for 
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Florence. People wondered Mrs. Murray 
should think it worth while to have it put in 
hand at all. 

" There may be no wedding this autumn, 
ma'am," suggested Miss Amy, the tears 
running down her cheeks and falling on the 
tarlatan and laces in her hands, " Miss 
Somers*s marriage may be put off, you see, 
and take place a little later." 

" In any case Miss Murray's dress could be 
completed in a few days if it was wanted," 
said Miss Topsy. 

But Mrs. Murray said it was so plain a 
frock that it would do for her daughter to 
wear of evenings when they were alone, even 
if — but even Mrs. Murray was not heartless 
enough to conclude the sentence as she had 
intended, but added hastily that it was of no 
use to forestall trouble, things might all be 
well yet ; at any rate she begged Miss Murray's 
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dress might be carefully turned out and sent 
home at once. 

"I knew how it would be," said Miss 
Topsy, shaking her head sadly after the 
sisters were left alone. " I knew how it 
would be when the dear child with her own 
hand laid her red ribbons upon the garb of 
woe. You remember, sister Amy ?" 

"Yes," sighed Miss Amy, "it was truly 
ominous." 

One afternoon, ten days after Birdie had 
been taken ill, Mrs. Somers stood in the 
window of the sick room, watching Guy as 
he rode his pony round and round the field 
opposite, now and then pitching over its 
head on to the soft turf, and being helped up 
again by Gilbert, who was giving a riding 
lesson on the principle that to learn how to 
fall off was the first step towards learning how 
to keep on. Adeline was bending over her 
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sister's bed, bathing the burning forehead 
and trying to cool the hot hands. 

" The realities above — ^leave your fancied 
business here and come to the realities above 
— oh, what is it ? leave — ^^ 

" Birdie !" her mother spoke her name 
sharply, almost like a cry of pain. 

" It is nothing, mamma," said Adeline \ 
"it is only what Miss Peters says when she 
calls her up from Mervyn Hall to go to 
lessons. Only that, mamma; indeed it's 
nothing else." 

Why did Adeline assert so vehemently 
that that was all ? Why was she so anxious 
for her mother to be sure there was no other 
meaning in the sick child's incoherent 
words ? 

" What does it mean, mamma ? Realities 
above — ^why won't you come and tell me ? 
I^ave all your play and pleasure here — ^" 
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Birdie tossed from side to side, and seemed 
wearying herself in a vain effort to under- 
stand the words she used, or fit some 
meaning to them. 

Why did Mrs. Somers bow down her head 
upon her hands to hide her tears? Why 
did AdeHne say again, "It's nothing, 
mamma; only what Miss Peters always 
says. The words are running in her head, 
poor child. Indeed that's all." 

" Won't you come to me, mamma ? Woiit 
you tell me what it is ? Addie, do tell mamma 
to come." 

Her mother came then ; crossing the room 
and kneeling down by the bedside, she took 
the little hot hands in hers, and began to 
speak to Birdie gently of the true " realities 
above," and of how we must all some day 
leave our business and our pleasure here, 
and go to them. Birdie listened, pleased 
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and satisfied : and when her mother paused, 
begged her to " go on," begged her to tell 
her more ; she liked to hear it, she said, and 
she was sure she had been right — it did mean 
something else, and not only lessons ; and 
she looked at Adeline more sensibly than 
she had done for days. And at last, 
listening to her mother, smiling at what she 
heard, which seemed to chime in with and 
make clear her own wandering thoughts, the 
sick child fell into a restless sleep, but one 
that grew deeper and quieter by degrees. 

Why did her mother steal softly away and 
go to her own room, and weep there as if 
her heart would break ; while Adeline hung 
about her, not knowing what to do or say to 
comfort her, never putting into words the 
fear present with them both, only repeating 
still — 

"Miss Peters always says it, you know, 

I 
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mamma. The old words she hears so often 
are running in her head." 

When Mrs. Somers returned to Birdie's 
side, Adeline went wandering through the 
house, too wretched and unsettled to keep 
still. In her own room she could not bear 
to see the wedding finery which was littering 
every unoccupied chair. In the drawing- 
room her father sat with an open book before 
him, but the page had not been turned since 
he first opened it. He looked round when 
Adeline entered, and asked — 

" How is she now ?" the one question that 
he did ask of everyone, whoever it might be, 
who came into the room at all. 

Adeline had no comfort to give him ; she 
could only kneel down by him, and hiding 
her face upon his shoulder, cry away a little 
of the pain at her heart. She wandered to 
the schoolroom next. Miss Peters was 
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mournfully contemplating a pile of blotted 
copy books which she seemed to have been 
arranging. One of these she showed with a 
sort of sad triumph to Adeline. 

" She was ever docile and attentive, 
Adeline ; not studious, perhaps, in the sense 
of being fond of study, but diligent See, 
this is her last translation." 

" But I don't understand," said Adeline ; 
"what is it? what does she mean? of a 
making strong civil. Why, it is not sense !" 

The translation was one of La Fontaine^s 
fables, the venerable " rat de ville^ and the 
words were written one beneath another 
down the page, with their literal equivalents 
in English opposite to each. 

" lyune, of a ; fa(on, making ; forty strong ;" 
recited Miss Peters, proudly. "It is not 
correct, of course, my dear; it is not by any 
means correct, but it shows she looked in the 
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dictionary. To be sure she has taken the 
first rendering given of each word without 
any consideration of her context; but, my 
dear, at her age you did the same — and it 
shows that she did look out the word. There 
may not be genius, but there is conscien- 
tiousness and — " 

** Blots?*' suggested Adeline, as indeed 
there were; but at this point the remem- 
brance of the small inky fingers and the 
good little patient face bent down over its 
task was too much for her, and breaking out 
into fresh tears, she left the schoolroom, and 
went on her restless way into the nursery, 
and sat down there with baby on her lap, 
while nurse and herself exchanged anecdotes 
of Birdie, and lived over again all the ten 
years of her short, happy life. 

" She is the flower of the flock," said nurse 
at last, wiping her eyes; " there's not one of 
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you like Miss Birdie," a sentiment she would 
probably have expressed equally strongly of 
any one of the others, if she had feared to 
lose them. 

Adeline leaned back wearily in the low 
chair : there was a moment's silence, baby's 
whole attention being engrossed in posses- 
sing himself of surreptitious coals from the 
scuttle, and wrapping them up tightly in his 
clean pinafore, when, hark ! sounds as of 
movement amongst the dolls became audible 
from Mervyn Hall. She sat upright and 
listened, astonished. Could it be that the 
dolls were moving of themselves, coming in 
a body up the steps to inquire after their 
little mistress ? Or that the innocent fancies 
with which Birdie's imagination had peopled 
the old cupboard had taken bodily shapes 
with which to haunt the place ? Laughing 
at herself for these strange fancies Adeline 
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rose, opened the door, and went down the 
wooden steps. 

There was indeed movement amongst the 
dolls, but they were not endued suddenly 
with life ; they were being softly moved by 
littie hands. Guy was there. He had come 
in through the " front door," and now with 
red face and eyes that showed signs of recent 
tears, was setting things to rights as best he 
could. They needed setting to rights. 
Dust lay thick on Robertina's flaxen curls ; 
ten days* dust had made the whole place far 
less tidy than poor little Lady Silverreed would 
have approved of; only Miss Augusta, pro- 
tected by the green chintz curtains, was at all 
fit to be seen. 

" Fm putting them to bed," said the little 
fellow; "they've been sitting up all night 
Birdie wouldn't like it ; people never do go 
on sitting up and never going to bed at all, 
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like this ; and she always makes them do the 
same as other people." 

" Oh, Guy ; dear Httle Guy !" cried 
Adeline, drawing him into her arms and 
covering his face with kisses, touched not 
more by his thought for Birdie's " children ** 
than by the tell-tale eyes, which showed how 
he had been fretting for his sister ; " we'll do 
it together, dear." 

Accordingly, the children were one and all 
put to bed as tenderly as even their little 
mother could have wished, and Adeline, 
anxious to cheer the lonely child who missed 
his playfellow so sadly, took a regular plunge 
into Doll World, hired him as her assis- 
tant, threw open the outer door, and swept 
and cleaned and tidied until Mervyn Hall 
presented an appearance of neatness and 
order which it had not worn for long. Guy 
was the doctor, too, and came to \'isit 
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Augusta and prescribe for her, and after that 
the doctor's boy who brought the physic home, 
and had to be paid for it with certain white 
haricot beans which Adeline discovered, and 
which, on talking the matter over with Guy, 
she found were looked upon as current coin 
of the realm in Doll World ; he had often 
been paid with them before, for the meat he 
brought to the Hall when he was butcher's 
boy, or for the early morning's milk. It was 
almost dark when the big door was shut at 
last, and Adeline woke to the remembrance 
that she had actually been having a game of 
play with her little brother. They climbed 
the stairs together, and she let him sit upon 
her knee and told him stories. " It was so 
nice," Guy said, and " everything had been 
dull for so long." By and by, when nurse 
began to talk about the lamp, and went to 
fidget in the comer cupboard in search of 
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it, the door softly opened, and the mother 
entered the room. It was too dark then to 
see her face distinctly, but tears choked her 
voice as, coming up to her eldest daughter, 
she put a hand upon her shoulder and said — 
" Better, better at last ! Go to her nurse, 
she is awake now; that blessed sleep has 
saved her, Adeline.'* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

**WHAT I FOXJND IN THE BROOK." 

"Better, eh? Very nearly well again? 
runs about now, I dare say ?*' asked old Mi. 
Deane, nodding his head in the direction of 
Birdie's bed-room window, as he stood speak- 
ing to Adeline at the hall-door. 

Adeline held a bunch of late autumn roses 
in her hand, and wore a brighter face than 
anyone in the house had worn for many days, 
for Birdie was out of danger. She mended 
slowly at first; then, as children do mend, 
very rapidly. It is one of the blessings of 
childhood to be either absolutely well or ill, 
good or naughty, and to know little or 
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nothing of that twilight state of mind or 
body, neither one thing nor the other, in 
which some grown-up people pass half their 
time. 

" Oh, so much better," said Adeline ; " up 
every day : but she has not been out of doors 
yet, and I don't think she could exactly 
* run,' poor little body.** 

" Cross, I dare say. Wants amusing, don't 
she? Gets fractious, tired — ^all that sort of 
thmg, eh ?" 

Adeline felt so tender over the little sister 
just restored to her from the brink of the 
grave that she did not like to own she was 
ever " cross /' and only answered that the 
child fretted a little to see Florence, and 
that it was true she was very easily tired. 
Florence was waiting for her uncle at the 
gate; and while she waited was swinging 
upon it, putting it back as far as ever it 
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would go, then mounting on the lower bar, 
and enjoying the rush through the air, the 
click and jerk of the latch, as she swung 
through it out into the road and back again. 
A very different Florence from the anxious 
little girl who had waited so many mornings 
lately in the same spot Mr. Deane shook 
his stick at her. 

" Thinks nothing of the hinges," he said ; 
"when do children think of anything? what 
are hinges to them ?" 

" That gate ought to be well used to being 
swung upon," answered Adeline, laughing; 
" I don't think it minds it." 

" Well, well," resumed the old gentleman, 
"what I came to say is this. Does your 
little sister like stories, Miss Adeline? If 
she does — and of course she does — I'll send 
her something to amuse her. But mind ; the 
parcel is not to be opened until she's tired 
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some afternoon — tired and cross, both ; mind 
that :" and so saying he took his departure. 

Adeline faithfully reported this conversa- 
tion to Birdie, with whom it became an 
amusement to watch for the arrival of the 
promised parcel; and one afternoon, when 
Adeline went to sit with the little con- 
valescent, she found her in a great state of 
excitement, for there it was at last A roll of 
brown paper, tied with a piece of pink tape, 
and having Birdie's name written in large 
letters outside. 

" Oh, Addie !" she exclaimed, as her sister 
entered, " may I open it ? \ am tired — very 
tired — ^but I don't feel cross yet ; must I wait ?** 

Adeline stooped to kiss the little eager face. 
" You would have to wait a long time, darling, 
I think ; of course we will open it at once ;" 
whereupon, without further delay, the child's 
thin fingers set to work upon the hard pink 
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knot. When it was undone the first expres- 
sion in Birdie's face was one of disappoint- 
ment, as nothing but closely written sheets of 
paper was disclosed to view. 

" Why what is it ?*' she said ; " only writing ! 
I thought it would be books or pictures; it 
felt Hke a magazine." 

" Let me see ; perhaps it is a written 
story,** suggested Adeline, taking up the 
manuscript " * What I Found in the Brook;' 
yes, that is the title " 

" Oh, I know now !" cried Birdie, clapping 
her hands. " It's what he promised to tell 
me long ago. Don't you remember? The 
very first day I ever saw him; the day he 
would keep declaring the fen was not a brook 
— and you know I never said it was. I've 
so often wondered what he found ; and now 
he's sent it to amuse me because I've been 
ill. Isn't he a dear old man? I do love 
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him — ^almost as much as Florence ; not quite^ 
of course, because of dolls and things. Do 
read it to me, Addie." 

"My dear, I am only waiting till your 
raptures are over," said Adeline, and forth- 
with began the story, as follows : — 

What I Found in the Brook, 

I don't mean the minnows, though there 
were shoals of them at play together under 
the clear, bright water — I used to lie in the 
sunshine, watching them by the hour, lazy 
boy that I was — I don't mean the minnows, 
slender httle fellows, darting in and out of 
miniature bays, and sandy hollows, and tiny 
pebbly coves; nor yet those other queer 
little fish, with heads looking too large for 
their bodies, and great eyes that gleamed 
like points of light as they clustered together 
under the weeds and then dashed out from 
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the green shadow, and shot across the open 
spaces to a fresh shelter. Of course I found 
plenty of them ; caught them in a net just for 
the pleasure of catching something, for I 
always let them go again, rejoicing to see 
them dart away, shaking their tails, and 
wriggling with delight in the sunshine. Some 
one did once make a horrid suggestion as to 
fr)ring the little fish in batter; but the 
minnows and I were on too friendly terms for 
me to encourage the idea — I could as soon 
have fried my pretty white rabbits in batter 
and eaten them. Yet I was as pleased as 
sister when a fine basket of trout was brought 
in. She rejoiced at the sight from reasons 
connected with domestic economy ; /, from 
pride in the prowess of my especial friend 
and ally, John Budge, the gardener. 

John was not only gardener, but "odd 
man " as well. I used to wonder why they 
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called him so, until one day I came upon 
him wearing a high paper collar, and with 
his face blacked, singing negro melodies in 
the back kitchen. I understood it then, for 
I thought him very odd indeed ; and as I 
became acquainted with other of his various 
accomplishments, I recognised more and 
more fully his right to the title. He could 
crow like a cock, and cackle like a hen. 
Sister kept a sharp look out for the fresh 
eggs, and many a time have I heard her call 
from the open drawing-room window to that 
of the kitchen, which was exactly under it, 
" Sally ! don^t you hear ? Run child and 
fetch it in ;" when I, at my task by my 
mother's chair, knew right well there would 
no tgg be found, for it was only John Budge 
at his tricks. Often, too, would the subdued 
** duck, cluck " of the poultry be heard just 
under the window, never failing to draw 
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sister's attention, and make her thrust out her 
head, crying, " Shoo ! Huish !" clapping her 
hands meantime to banish the intruders from 
the lawn. Sometimes, of course, they were 
actually there, stepping doubtfully round the 
corner from the stable-yard, with many a 
pause, as is the manner of hens who are 
going where they know they have no business 
to go ; but too frequently there was nothing 
to be seen but John Budge demurely crossing 
the garden towards the little white gate 
opening right on to the river, at which spot 
he was wont to fill his pails and watering- 
pots. Sister thought her imagination had 
deceived her ; I alone knew better. 

I spent a good deal of my time with John, 
principally because sister disapproved of my 
playing with the village boys, and other com- 
panions I had none ; but, although I suppose 
it was impudent of him to play so many 
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tricks, yet, looking back, I cannot think there 
was much harm in the lad, or that I learned 
harm from him. One of my earliest recollec- 
tions is of wading too far along the brook, 
far beyond the ford, where the water spread 
out broad and shallow over the pebbles, and 
where the cattle came down to drink or cross 
over from one side to the other, for it would 
seem to be the same with cows as with 
human beings, the green grass farthest from 
them is the grass sweetest to them, and they 
would fain leave pastures nearer home to 
taste it. I must have been a very little 
fellow, for I have only a dim remembrance 
of the water suddenly growing too strong for 
me, and of the rapid current upsetting me 
amongst the weeds, and of a grey sky, and a 
wind that seemed to take my breath away, 
and of a sense of loneliness and terror, 
with which is mingled oddly enough the 
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harsh cackling of great white geese, though 
that sound changes to the sound of John's 
voice, as he calls cheerily to me to struggle 
up upon my feet again, and ^he does not 
come and help me until I have done it, and 
stand there manfully.; As we get near the 
house, I, dripping wet, perched aloft upon 
his shoulder, I remember begging him not to 
tell sister how far I had wandered, suggest- 
ing that he should say my foot had slipped 
close to the shrubbery-gate, at a place which 
was not ** out of bounds," but one where I 
had leave to play. I have never forgotten 
tlie manner in which John received this pro- 
position — the like of which I took good care 
never to make to him again. 

" What !" he exclaimed, tumbling me off 
his shoulder at once, and giving me a little 
shake as he set me down, " be you a coward. 
Master? Be you asking of me for to tell a 
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lief Faugh! You might have stayed till 
now in the water afore I*d have carried you 
home, if so be as I*d known you was a 
coward !" 

I do not know how we made it up, or what 
were the consequences to me personally of 
sister's indignation at my saturated garments, 
but this I do know, that my first practical 
lesson in the exceeding meanness, cowardice, 
disgrace of lying is connected in my mind with 
the running water, and the fresh wind blowing 
over my beloved brook, and with our "odd 
man," John Budge. * 

If I have mentioned sister so often, it is 
not because my mother does not hold the 
first place in my memory, the place that she 
held always in ray childish heart, but only 
because her step-daughter. Miss Dulcibella 
Deane, played such a much more prominent 
part in our little household. It was sister — 
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as I was always taught to call her — who 
managed everything; me, the maids, John 
Budge, even my mother herself, and would I 
verily believe have managed the brook too ; if 
she could have done it, would have made it 
run the way she wished and be full or shallow 
at her pleasure. But thai was beyond her 
powers ; the brook at least was unmanage- 
able. Ah me ! the happy hours that I and 
my pretty, fair, young mother passed beside 
it. I have no recollection of my father, as 
how should I have, seeing that the flat slab 
of granite marking his grave, under the yew 
tree in the churchyard, bore the date of my 
second birthday ; I was a year old babe when 
they buried him. After I was grown up I 
sometimes wondered what could have induced 
a young girl such as my mother was at the 
time of her marriage, to become the wife of 
old Mr. Deane and step-mother to Miss 
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Dulcie, who was nearly double the age of her 
father's * child bride.' Certainly wealth was 
not the temptation, for my father died poor, 
leaving my mother and sister only just enough 
to live upon in the quaint little house by the 
brook. Later I learned the story of their 
marriage, but that story has no place here. 

I was nearly nine, years old when the 
question of my education became a serious 
one. One hot June day, Mr. Mason came 
down from London, as he, being my guardian 
and an old friend of my father's, was 
frequently in the habit of doing. It was not 
until he had left us that I discovered his visit 
concerned me more nearly than usual. 

The windows were all open, and the sound — 
familiar to me all my life — of the murmuring 
water flowing out of sight behind the hedge 
at the bottom of the garden, was the only 
sound that broke the silence. I rather liked 
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the silence. A few moments before the 
room had echoed to the loud laugh and hearty 
tones of my guardian ; the liqueur case was 
still oh the little table near the door, and a 
half emptied glass bore witness to the hospit- 
able manner in which sister had " sped the 
parting guest." I was thinking deeply. 

" The cherry-brandy is in his head," said 
my mother, laughing. 

" The cherry-brandy !" echoed sister 
anxiously, "you don't mean to say you 
allowed the child to touch it ?*' 

" Of course not, Dulcie," said my mother 
laughing still, " and that is just why it*s in his 
head. If he had tasted it, he would have 
forgotten it by this time and would not be 
thinking of it so profoundly still." 

I was not thinking of the cherry-brandy, 
however, but of something very extraordinary 
that I had found in the brook. There had 
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been no opportunity to tell my mother all 
about it, and I was not going to mention my 
discovery before sister, so I only shook my 
head, and, leaving my place in the open 
window, knelt down by my mother with my 
arms round her waist in my favourite attitude. 
I felt her soft hand stroking my hair; I 
fancied the hand trembled, and presently 
Miss Deane broke out with — 

" Nonsense ! What is there to fret for ? 
We ought to be thankful, I'm sure," and I 
became aware that my mother's tears were 
falling fast. 

" What is it, darling ?*' I asked, turning my 
face up towards her and pulling hers down 
to me that I might cover it with kisses. 

" Nothing ; we ought to be glad, as sister 
says. It is only that you are going to 
school." 

She told me Mr. Mason had secured a 
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nomination for me to Christ's Hospital, and 
that I was to be a blue-coat boy. The 
separation would not be great after all, as for 
a year or two I should be at Hertford, only 
two miles away from her. 

" But I shan't see him every night Dulcie, 
or kiss him in his bed," sobbed my mother 
breaking down altogether. " We have never 
been parted for a whole day^ together yet." 

As for me, I felt vexed and puzzled at my 
own conflicting feelings. It had long been 
the highest object of my ambition to be a 
blue-coat boy. Never had I passed the 
curious old-world building in the picturesque 
street of Hertford, and noticed the boys 
moving in the play ground, or clustered to- 
gether peeping through the bars of the great 
gates, without an earnest wish to join them. 
Only yesterday the news I had just heard 
would have delighted me, but then yesterday 
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I had not found this wonderful treasure in 
the brook ! To-day — having found it — I did 
not wish to leave it, or at least not for a long 
time to come. 

" So that is what old Mason was bothering 
over my lessons for," I answered crossly, " he 
wanted to see if I was fit for school, I 
suppose." 

" Hush ! you know you are not to say 
* old Mason ;* naughty boy !" and my mother 
tapped my lips with her little fingers. '* Yes, 
you are fit for school, and you are going to 
school, but not quite ' so quick as directly / 
not till after the midsummer holidays." 

My prospects brightened in my own eyes 
at once. There was then a long time still 
before me in which to play with my discovery 
in the brook, in which to visit it day by day, 
and never tell sister, but have a dear delight- 
fiil secret known only to mother and me. I 
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jdcnly reconciled to the idea of 

became eager to go since the prospect 

fichool, ^ j^orc distant — to a childish mind 

was once ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ midsummer" and 

io distant ^^ already. Seeing me thoughtful 

this was } ijcnt over me and whispered soft 

,ny mothe^"^^^ in my ear. 

loving w^ - ^ yQu would be glad to go, my 

** 1 tnc> ^ j^^^ y^^ j^j.^ sorry to leave poor 

PAamxw- ^^y kisses, but slid away from 
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all its rooms one inside another in the most 
confusing manner till you might have 
wondered where the passages had gone to, 
or felt uncertain whether the house was not 
all passage with no rooms at all, but that it 
was so warm and cosy with tables and chairs 
about, and here and there white beds. John 
was at work in the yard making a hen coop 
and whistling in time to the strokes of his 
hammer; there was a sound of children's 
voices from the village street, and the water 
was talking, talking to the pebbles behind 
the hedge. It was so still that when other 
sounds ceased for a moment I could hear the 
splash as the trout leaped in the deep pool 
beyond the white gate where the pails were 
filled. I almost fell asleep at last, and when 
roused up to go to bed I found my mother 
again crying. This time it was about the 
dress — especially the stockings. 
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"His poor, disfigured, yellow legs!" she 
said, with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

" His legs, indeed !" said sister, " never 
mind his legs; think of his head; I*m sure 
that's empty enough/' 

^^\ do think of his head, Dulcie ! No hat, 
you know, and colds, and sunstrokes," my 
mother's tears fell faster than before. 

" Ah ! but the inside of it," remonstrated 
Miss Deane, "what does the outside of a 
boy's head signify? or what do his legs 
signify either ? He must be educated, and 
where the money was to come from / don't 
know. We ought to be thankful, and we are 
thankful in our hearts, of course, though we 
do fret over losing our great baby, as is but 
natural I will own after all," and with rare 
tenderness sister swooped down upon my 
mother and gave her a rough, hasty kiss. I 
suppose she was ashamed of being tender, 
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for the next moment she attacked me and 
hustled me off to bed even more spitefully 
than usual. 

But all this time I have not told you what 
it was that I had found in the brook. 

I had been paddling about with bare feet 
in the water all the morning, sometimes 
catching minnows, sometimes sailing whole 
fleets of bark boats, having a goose's feather 
stuck in each by way of sail, often only 
wading up and down for the mere pleasure 
of feeling the water rush against my legs, or 
in the shallower places flow over my feet. 
No one was in sight ; not even a gentleman 
whom for some days past I had noticed 
sketching on the opposite bank. He seemed 
to have been there, however, for his camp- 
stool was in its accustomed place. Two or 
three geese waddled up to it cackling loudly. 
They evidently could not make out the camp- 
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stool at all. I was watching them, amused 
at their queer ways, when suddenly a fairy — 
so it seemed to me — came flying across the 
common. A very tiny fairy, smaller than 
myself; curls of golden hair floated back 
from her face as she ran. She did not 
hesitate a moment; only just pausing at 
the water's t^%^^ the little shoes and socks 
were thrown off and the little white feet 
stepped into the stream, while she called out 
to roe, 

" Fm coming to play with you little boy ; 
I*m coming to walk in the water like you." 

I asked nothing better. Calling out to her 
to avoid the weeds for fear her foot should 
catch in them and she should fall, I began to 
cross over from my side. She had entered 
the brook where it was broadest, and came 
on holding out two small white arms, laugh- 
ing at the running stream, laughing at me, 
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until we met half way and joined hands 
together. 

"Will you come to my side or shall I 
come to yours ?" I asked, " my fleet is at 
anchor, shall we two steer it across ?" 

" Where to ? and is the boats loaded up 
with sugar, and ripe plums, and red silk 
frocks ?" 

• " Oh yes ; and with bows and arrows, and 
ivory. The fleet has come home from the 
East Indies." 

"Is that as far as France?" she asked 
seriously, " and can we make the boats come 
over to my country ? What is the name for 
my land ?" pointing back to where she had 
come from. 

" Fairyland," I answered unhesitatingly, I 
so often longed to see a fairy, a * water-baby,' 
anything of the sort — had been so sure that 
they existed in my brook if only they would 
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show themselves, that I was not at all 
surprised to meet with her at last, ** I know 
you and your country too." 

** You doesn't even know my name !" 

" You are a fairy, am*t you ?" 

" No I'm not," laughed the Httle one, " I'm 
Joy," and so I'm sure she was. Never was 
child so well named. Splashing beside me 
through the water she came over to my boats, 
and we steered them safely to her country 
and safely back again to mine ; unloaded the 
imaginary cargoes, and when, as would some- 
times happen, owing to the entangling weeds, 
the frail vessels capsized, we rescued the ship- 
wrecked mariners and went to sea again trium- 
phantly, to fetch ever more fairy merchandise, 
more ivory and ripe plums, especially more 
red silk frocks ; Joy always insisted upon that 
item. At last, she went away as suddenly 
' as she had come. No one called her. 
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" I'm going now," she said, letting my best 
boat fall plump amongst the weeds, " come 
to-morrow and 111 play again." 

** To-morrow and every day ?" 

She nodded and left me standing mid-way 
in the stream, regained the shore, slipped on 
the tiny socks and shoes, called out once 
more "to-morrow little boy," and turning, 
ran across the open space and disappeared 
behind the hedge which bounded it. I think 
she left me in doubt whether she was a 
mortal child at all, or verily a child of the 
brook, a water fairy — I know she left me in 
a fever of anxious longing for the morrow 
that I might see whether she would come 
again. 

When my mother visited me in my little 
bed that night, I told her ray adventure and 
we agreed to go together to the trysting place 
next morning, but though we went at the 
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appointed hour no Joy was there. The 
water babbled over the stones, the minnows 
were at play as usual, the fleet of fairy boats 
danced lightly on the mimic waves, but no 
fairy came to steer them. Only on the 
strip of moorland across the water, the artist 
sat sketching, now and then glancing at my 
mother and at me as we strolled hand in 
hand together. 

" You must have dreamed it, pretty boy. 
Your * Joy' was in good earnest a fairy whom 
the dreams brought to see you in your sleep.*' 

And as the summer days followed each 
other slowly for one whole week, and Joy 
came no more, I almost believed it had been 
a dream, and yet had a strange fancy that she 
was near at hand, and that the brook knew 
it, though it kept her secret closely. Stoop- 
ing over my boats, or busy with my friends 
the little fish, I started often, fancying that I 
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heard her laugh or call to me, and that I 
should see her standing in mid-stream stretch- 
ing out her arms towards me, and hear her 
voice demanding to know if the red silk 
frocks were come. But when I turned ray 
head no fairy was there. All that week Joy 
never came ap;ain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LASTING TOYS. 

On Sunday our brown pony was harnessed 
to the Httle basket-carriage, in which, week 
after week, we went to the church amongst the 
horse chestnut trees, the church in whose 
graveyard was the granite slab bearing my 
father's name. Ours was a remarkable pony. 
** Wilful " was his name, and, as John Budge 
was wont to say, "wilful was his nature." 
We were always obliged to start in good 
time to allow of his vagaries by the way. 
Of course sister drove, but strong-minded 
though she was and capable of managing 
most things, she could not always manage 
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Wilful. Often, half way to church, he took 
it into his head to turn round and go home 
again, and although Miss Deane never gave 
up the point and always landed us trium- 
phantly at the church door sooner or later, it 
did sometimes happen that the congregation 
were coming out when we got there. 

It was from my comer of our seat that, on 
this particular Sunday, I caught sight of Joy 
again. The sermon that day was long, and 
my attention wandered from the preacher to 
the choir of birds singing praises in the leafy 
boughs outside ; the door into the porch 
stood open, allowing me a glimpse of green 
leaves and sunshine, and admitting floods of 
music from the choral service they were 
holding. I never had any doubt that the 
birds were praising the Creator in their way, 
just as we were in ours. Sister nudged me 
sharply with her elbow to recall my wander- 
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ing thoughts, but my mother's soft eyes had 
taken the same direction that mine had done. 
I fancy she, too, was listening to the birds, 
and I don't think they distracted her atten- 
tion, or that their song chimed in untunefully 
to her ears with the hymns which we sung in 
our turn. By-and-by, I noticed two strangers 
in the rectory pew. The artist sat there, and 
by his side, her hat thrown off and her head 
resting on his shoulders, was little Joy. 

It was a long established custom that we 
should wait to exchange greetings with the 
rector after service, and thus it chanced that 
we all met — the artist and my mother, Joy 
and I, and stood chatting together under the 
shade of the great chestnut-tree at the church- 
yard gate. The rector said he had been 
anxious to introduce his friend, Mr. Alton, to 
my mother, and had wished that Mr. Alton's 
little niece and myself should make acquaint- 
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ance, but it was not the rector who introduced 
us to each other — the brook had done that 
already. 

After all how little we children cared for 
what the grown-up people were saying ; how 
little it mattered to either of us who the 
other was. We were quite content to join 
hands and float at play together down the 
stream of life, as we had joined' "hands 
and played together in the brook. But 
perhaps, little Birdie, you may be more 
curious, so I will explain to you in as few 
words as I can all that the rector explained 
to my mother. 

Joy was the only and orphan child of 
Mr. Alton's sister, to whom he had been 
passionately attached, and for whose sake he 
had entirely adopted her little daughter. 
Their home was in London, where Joy was 
surrounded by every luxury that wealth could 
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lavish upon her, but having suffered severely 
in the winter from some childish disorder, her 
strength had not rallied, and the doctors had 
prescribed country air, unlimited freedom, 
and plain diet In short, wealth was power- 
less here; green grass and daisies, soft 
summer winds, country pleasures that cost 
nothing at all, but are given freely to the 
poorest of God's creatures, were to restore 
the bloom to the cheek that no gold could 
paint again with the hues of health. The 
uncle and niece were never parted with their 
own good will ; Mr. Alton resolved to take 
Joy and her old nurse on a sketching touh 
The child lived in the open air, and the 
experiment had certainly succeeded ; when I 
first saw her she was the picture of health. 
Our neighbourhood seemed to suit them, for 
they lingered on and on far into the autumn, 
and even when they left Mr. Alton kept 
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possession of two rooms in the farm they 
lodged in, so that Joy could have country air 
whenever it was good for her. If I had been 
older I might have wondered why so rich a 
man did not take a country place of his own ; 
wondered what attraction the farm could 
have for him that he should be content with 

* 

its humble accommodation; but, as I have 
hinted, Joy and I cared nothing at all about 
the plans and arrangements of our elders, we 
rejoiced in the present, and passed, oh, such 
a happy summer 1 Even when I went to 
school we were not entirely separated, for on 
holidays I frequently came out to spend the 
day at home, and Joy was always there to 
meet me. On the first occasion of this kind 
we quarrelled I remember. She did not like 
the dress. 

" Such yellow legs !" she said pouting ; 
"and why do you wear petticoats? and 
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Where's your hat? I won't be your water 
fairy ever any more !" 

I took offence at these remarks, and for 
nearly half an hour we kept each on our own 
side of the stream. Indeed, Joy sat down 
gravely on the grass making some pretence 
of needlework, an occupation which I knew 
she particularly disliked. I had a real painted 
boat with one real white sail and loaded with 
red sugarplums. Of course, I had brought it 
for Joy, but I was too proud to say so now 
and played with it alone, while the cargo 
diminished slowly but surely as the sugar- 
plums vanished one by one down my throat. 
At last my playmate could endure it no 
longer ; she made the first advances, but was 
angry still. 

" I'll be a storm fairy !" she cried, splashing 
into the brook. " The ship shall be all 
drownded !" then pausing to examine the 
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boat more nearly, she condescended to show 
a little interest in it, and asked demurely : 
" Are they almonds ? — sugar almonds T 

"Yes, Joy; beauties. I brought them 
from Hertford for you, though I have got 
yellow legs." 

" Hertford !" she said, tossing her golden 
curls ; " the boats is come from those islands 
where palm-trees grow, and there's coral caves 
down in the water, and pearls lying on the 
beach. These is fairy plums and apples, you 
know they is," and stooping till her frock 
dipped into the stream, she proceeded to 
investigate the cargo more closely ; even to 
taste it, and seeing that the boat had already 
been capsized, and the sugarplums fished up 
again out of the water, we thought it best to 
make an end of them at once and grew 
friends again over the feast. 

That day was almost the last of the season, 
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which was warm enough for us to spend by 
our beloved brook, and as autumn advanced 
Mr. Alton took his little niece away with him 
to London ; but the following spring saw my 
water fairy once more in her old haunts. 
She and her nurse used to come down for a 
day or two at a time, and during my mid- 
summer holidays these visits were more 
frequent still and of longer duration. As 
Mr. Alton always brought them to the farm 
and fetched them back himself, we saw a 
great deal of him also — that is to say my 
mother did ; as for myself, I only recognised 
in his coming the announcement that Joy 
also had arrived, and flew to seek her, and as 
for Miss Deane, at the first sight of Mr. 
Alton entering the garden, or at the sound of 
his ring, which she always seemed to know 
from any other, she invested herself at once 
in an old black bonnet which was kept in 
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readiness in the hall, and plunged violently 
into parish business, of which she had at all 
times an amazing amount upon her hands. 

Sister was very useful in our parish. She 
taught the children, found places for the girls, 
knew to a fraction how much " relief" each 
old woman or sick person received, and 
regulated her own and my mother's charities, 
all of which passed through her hands accord- 
ingly. My mother used to say she had no 
turn for management, and never knew when 
to say " no," so she gave her money to Miss 
Deane to spend for her. The poor people 
were, I believe, grateful to her; but when 
sorrow came very near them, when death 
visited their homes, especially when their 
little ones were summoned to heaven before 
them, then Miss Dulcie was obliged to fetch 
my mother. Her gentle voice, in the simple 
words, " I am so sorry for you," and the touch 
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of her soft hand, seemed to have a power of 
consolation which all sister's real kindness 
was without. The people were grateful to 
Miss Deane, but they idolized my mother. 

The sunny days of those midsummer 
holidays found Mr. Alton almost as often 
with us as Joy was ; he and my mother now 
and then came to the brook side to watch us 
at our play, sometimes almost to share in it. 
We were all four good friends, and always 
happy in each other's company; but there 
came at last a glowing summer morning, 
when, look where I would, I could not find 
my mother anywhere at all. . 

I had parted from her as usual after our 
early breakfast and had gone to join my sweet 
little playfellow, now nearly seven years old, 
and if matters had gone on as usual neither 
Joy nor myself would have returned to our 
respective homes for some hours; but it so 
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happened that this lovely day appeared to us 
the very one to utilize in a long expedition, 
which Mr. Alton and my mother had promised 
to allow us to undertake, and we accordingly 
went to seek for them to claim the fulfilment 
of the promise. But, not only was my 
mother nowhere to be found, but sister was 
missing also, and on my return to the brook 
Joy met me with the announcement that her 
uncle had in his turn disappeared. 

Under these circumstances theie was 
nothing to be done but to amuse ourselves 
as best we could. It was too hot to play in 
the sun. We gathered our fleet together 
under the shade of the shrubbery hedge, and 
sat there ourselves watching the bark boats 
with gay pennons and white feathers as they 
floated round the painted vessel which I had 
bought in Hertford a year ago, and which, 
strange to say, was still in existence. Some 
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times a boat would be carried away by the 
water and have to be recaptured by means of 
a long stick; sometimes we forgot the fleet 
altogether and only remembered it to find it 
scattered in all directions, so that we were 
both obliged to wade to the rescue. But 
these little exertions made the rest in the 
shade more pleasant. 

" Tell me about the day long ago when 
you thought I was a fairy," said Joy. She 
was never tired of that story. 

" It's not * long ago ' — only last year," 
replied I, in the superior wisdom of nearly 
ten years. 

" Last year is miles and miles away," 
insisted Joy ; ** it's dreadfully * long ago.* 
Tell me about it." 

I obeyed, and told her, too, how sure I 
was that water babies and fairies were all 
round us in the brook. Then we leaned 
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over to gaze into the water, but saw only our 
own faces reflected there, and the fairy fleet 
sailing keel to keel with our fleet. 

" And after all it wasn*t a fairy that you 
found ; it was only me." Just as Joy said these 
words our names were called. Mr. Alton and 
my mother were standing at the little gate. 

" I don't think you know yet what it really 
was that you found here last year," said Mr. 
Alton, drawing his niece towards him and 
putting her little hand into that of my mother ; 
" Joy is my daughter, therefore your mother's 

daughter now, and therefore r He 

paused and looked at me as if waiting for me 
to finish the sentence. I did not do so ; 1 
was no baby ; I understood at once that my 
mother had married Joy's uncle, and I felt 
half glad, half jealous — she was no longer 
only mine ; I left it to her to say. 

" And therefore, your sister, pretty boy." 
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After that we all went into the house 
together, where Miss Deane appeared re- 
splendent in a new dress — the only time I 
ever remember seeing her in one — ^and where 
we children were further told that our parents 
were going away together for a week or two, 
during which time Joy and her nurse would 
come and live in our hou'se ; by the time they 
returned I should have gone back to school. 

The three weeks that followed were 
delightful, the only drawback being that 
whenever I alluded to Joy as my sister Miss 
Dulcie snorted, and said : " Stuff and non- 
sense, child !" And after all, do you know 
little Birdie, Miss Dulcie was right. Years 
went by, long years they seemed at the time ; 
but, oh ! how short and fleeting to look back 
upon ! My stepfather procured me, in due 
time, an appointment abroad; in due time, 
too, I came home, and Joy and I were 
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quietly married, almost as quietly as my 
mother and Joy's uncle had been. Miss 
Deane was right ; it had been my wife and 
not my sister that the brook brought to me 
that June day long ago. 

Now you know why a brook is better in 
my eyes than a fen ; why I have so often told 
you that your fens here will give you no 
treasure so great as I once found in the clear 
running stream familiar to my childhood. 
Do you know, little friend, though I am an 
old man now, I still love to watch the fishes 
darting through the water, to see the pebbles 
shining underneath, and the swaying weeds 
moved gently hither and thither by the 
current. I think if I was quite alone, and 
quite certain that no one would come that 
way, that I could hardly resist the temptation 
to take off my shoes and stockings and 
paddle in the stream ! Don't tell this to any 
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one ; it is in confidence between yourself and 
me ! But one thing you may tell to all the 
world, and it is this — 

The world's toys lose their charm, but 
nature's — never. Ah! little lady, the day 
will come when even Robertina will be laid 
aside ; nay, later still, when ball dresses and 
jewels will cease to please ; but the pebbles 
will shine on in the water always, just as they 
shone in childhood ; the white daisies, those 
first living jewels a child learns to love, will 
delight old age; the colours in the sunset 
skies, the hues of flowers, the opening buds of 
spring will be always mysterious, always won- 
derful, and bright. Nature's pleasures will en- 
dure, and the lovely fairy tales she is for ever 
repeating in the ear of childhood she will re- 
peat for old age too, if old age cares to listen. 

Here Mr. Deane's manuscript ended ; 
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rather abruptly Adeline thought Birdie's 
first remark was — 

" rm glad of that" 

" Of what, dear child ?" 

" Glad that the pebbles will always shine, 
and the beautiful toys he talks of, last I was 
afraid grown-up people had no toys, but I see 
they have — ^and fairy stories too." 

" Yes," said Adeline thoughtfully, " that is 
the real * Story without an End ' of which wc 
never tire ; repeated so often, yet ever new. 
I suppose wise men and learned naturalists 
know more about the flowers, and shells, and 
all the wonders round us, than ever you or I 
will do, dear Birdie ; but I hope, and I think 
with Mr. Deane, that they may have as well 
almost the same pleasure in them that little 
children feel." 

" Who lives in the little house by the brook 
now ?" asked Birdie 
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" I don't know. Probably it was left to 
Miss Deane. You know Mr. Alton was ver}'^ 
rich, and our old friend having married his 
adopted daughter would inherit all his 
money." 

"And Miss Dulcie lives there all alone, 
you think T 

" Lives there ! Why Birdie, don't you 
remember she was much older than Mr. 
Deane's mother, and just fancy how old she 
would be by this time. They are both dead, 
of course.'* 

"But it says, *my fair, young mother,'" 
said the child. 

" Oh ! silly Birdie ! that was long ago ! 
But I dare say if the truth was known he 
thinks of her still, just as you do, as being 
* fair and young,' for I have heard that she 
only lived a very short time after her second 
marriage." 
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"I*d rather have it so," said Birdie, 
" because then you know she is fair and 
young, if she's in heaven. But, oh ! Adeline 
— where is * Joy ?* " 

Adeline smiled and shook her head. 

"Old Mr. Deane lost his wife in Italy, 
years ago. And now Birdie go to sleep, and 
dream of fairy fleets, and red silk frocks, and 
fishes playing in the sunny water;" which 
order Birdie almost immediately and almost 
literally obeyed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GUY*S MISTAKE. 

In the days when Birdie was not yet able to 
be his constant companion, and while she 
still spent great part of her time in the safe 
retreat of grandmamma's room, Guy got into 
trouble. He wanted money. It was for 
some purpose connected with cork boats and 
certain miniature cannon in the toy-shop 

window at B , which his limited funds 

were not able to provide him with. As he 
stood in the open doorway of the front hall, 
pondering over the matter somewhat discon- 
solately, his father passed out, and Guy at 
once preferred his request. 
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" Papa ; please, I do want eighteen pence 
very much indeed." 

" Want money do you, Guy ? Earn it, 
my boy, earn it /.' and Mr. Somers, who was 
smiling at his own thoughts, and not paying 
much attention to his little son, went out of 
the house, and down the garden. 

Guy next sought his elder brother. 

Now Gilbert was in his castle. To out- 
ward appearance, certainly, he occupied his 
accustomed seat in the study, but none the 
less for that was he in his castle. The castle 
was raised too, at last, on very sure founda- 
tions ; it stood actually upon a bright half- 
sovereign and a new sixpence. What castle 
could stand steadier ? Some verses of his had 
been inserted in the magazine, to which he had 
sent them, and not only inserted, but paid for. 
He was contemplating the coins, which lay on 
the table before him, when Guy entered. 
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"Money payment for work done," said 
Gilbert ; " not a bad test, eh, Guy ? Honest 
wage for honest work." 

" Not at all bad," said Guy, who had no 
idea what a "test" might be. "Did you 
earn all that, Gibbie ?" 

Gilbert, without waiting to hear his little 
brother's request, presented him, then and 
there, with the sixpence, and put away the 
half-sovereign in his own purse, not on any 
account to be spent, but to be always 
treasured there in memory of his first success. 

" You'll never be without money while you 
keep it," observed Guy, gravely; "well, you 
needn't laugh ; nurse said any bit of money 
kept not to spend was a *luck penny.' I 
dare say half-a-sovereign will do just as well 
as a real penny." 

" Just as well, or better perhaps," said 
Gilbert, laughing. 
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An hour after, Guy burst into grand- 
mamma's room with the astounding intelli- 
gence that he was going alone with Gilbert to 
spend two days at Abbey Court. 

" Dear me," said grandmamma, " I wonder 
mamma likes to trust you." 

" Gibbie will take care of me." 

"Thafs what I meant, dearie; I wonder 
she trusts Gibbie." 

"But, grandmamma, I can take care of 
myself quite well. Mr. Marchmont isn't at 
home, and I'm to have tea in the house- 
keeper's room. It will be such fun, only I 
wish Birdie was well enough to come. And 
what do you think ? Gibbie has lent me his 
little carpet-bag, and my things are packed 
up by themselves. Oh, there he is calling 
to me !" and with farewell kisses, very hastily 
bestowed, Guy took his departure. 

But seated by his brother's side in the 
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pony carriage, Guy's mind recurred to his 
money troubles. They would pass through 

B , pass the window where the brass 

cannon displayed their charms, and he had 
only sixpence towards the sura he wanted. 
He did not like to ask Gilbert for the 
shilling, seeing that he had already bestowed 
upon him unasked a portion of his earnings ; 
had he given him nothing, he would have 
had no hesitation in begging for the whole 
eighteen pence, but somehow the free gift he 
had received seemed to stop his mouth and 
prevent his asking for more. Sighing deeply, 
he began to turn over in his mind all the 
ways in which it would be possible for a 
little boy like himself to earn money ; for 
papa had told him to earn it. The pony 

was climbing the hill into B , and going, 

in consequence, at a foot's pace, when Guy 
ventured to remark. 
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" It must be very nice to be rich, Gibbie. 
I suppose when you are a great author you 
will be awfully rich. I wish I knew how to 
get money." 

" How to get money ? why earn it, to be 
sure. We all work. Nothing so honourable 
as labour " — Gilbert spoke musingly, and not 
at all to the little boy, more to his own 
thoughts — " we must all work ; first the toil- 
worn craftsman, that with earth-made imple- 
ment conquers the earth; and makes her 
man's . . . Venerable is the hard hand; 
venerable the rugged face ... for it is the 
face of a man living manlike," the whip lazily 
pointed in the direction of the men who were 
at work in the fields by the road-side, and 
Guy, with no idea at all that his brother 
was quoting Mr. Carlyle, imagined Gilbert' 
was holding the labourers up to him as an 
example, and bidding him go and do like- 

N 
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wise. He was a little puzzled, for he thought 
only old people were " venerable," and he 
was a child ; but the next words his brother 
spoke were clearer to him. 

" Toil on, toil on ; thou art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may;" and just then, it be- 
coming necessary to pay more attention to 
his driving, on account of a drove of cattic 
which met them on their way, Gilbert said do 

"The labourers were doing their duty, 
because tliey were workiog hard to earn 
money ; every one that wanted money must 
earn it — then they would be doing their 
duty i he wanted money himself, it would be 
only doing his duty to earn it" Thus Guy, 
still with no idea that the words of wisdom 
■were not Gilbert's own, summed up the 
matter in his head, and it remained only to 
find work that he could do. There also 
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Gilbert seemed to have pointed out his way 
to him. He must work in the fields. He 
knew many little village boys who earned 
threepence a day, picking stones off the land, 
and doing other odd jobs of the kind. 
Perhaps Mr. Marchmont, by great good luck, 
might have a nice stony field, and might be 
inclined to employ him. It did strike Guy 
that such were not the usual occupations of 
young gentlemen — ^that they did not as a rule 
work in the fields. But then, he reflected, 
perhaps they did not as a rule want money, 
or their fathers had so much that they could 
always afford to give it them when they asked 
for it Now his father, he knew had "no 
money to spare" — had he not often heard him 
say so — besides, had not papa himself told 
him to " earn it /' and had not Gilbert said 
it was his duty to " toil " like the labourers ? 
He felt easier in his mind when he had once 
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arrived at this conclusion, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the rest of the drive, and the arrival 
at Abbey Court put all his schemes out of 
his head for the time being. 

It was fast growing dusk when they turned 
in at the lodge gate; the ruins of the old 
abbey, from which the place took its name, 
were in deep shadow, and the air was chilly 
and damp, as it so often is on autumn 
evenings. They passed the keeper, with a 
couple of dogs at his heels, and a moment 
after overtook the old Squire himself striding 
homewards. Guy was glad to jump down 
from the carriage, and walk up to the house 
with Mr. Marchmont, with whom he was a 
great favourite ; and his delight knew no 
bounds on hearing that he was to go out 
shooting on the morrow. Mrs. Martha, the 
housekeeper, was waiting for the boy on the 
steps, and carried him off at once to his 
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supper in her room, lined with cupboards, 
which were all full of good things. The 
pleasures of the next day even surpassed, if 
that were possible, Guy's expectations; but 
the following one hung rather heavy on his 
hands. 

Mr. Marchmont and Gilbert were to 
shoot with a friend, and could not take 
Guy with them. At first he thought he 
should be just as happy left at home by him- 
self; he watched the shooters start, which 
they did immediately after an early breakfast, 
and then betook himself to the ruins, where 
he and Birdie were accustomed to spend hour 
after hour in unwearied amusement, when- 
ever they chanced to be at Abbey Court 
together. But either he missed his sister, or, 
for some reason, the ruins were less amusing 
than usual ; he did not care to go back to the 
house either ; perhaps he was getting a little 
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too old for Mrs. Martha's petting, certainly it 
teazed him, and though almonds and raisins 
were all very well in their way, he was not 
such a baby as to want them at every 
moment, as the housekeeper seemed to fancy 
he did. For the first time in his life Guy 
found the Court dull — perhaps because it was 
the first time he had ever been there by him- 
self. Ever since he could run alone Birdie 
had been his constant companion; he was 
not at all used to playing by himself Perched 
up upon one of the low stone walls, still 
standing, though mouldering with age and 
overgrown with moss and lichen, swinging 
his legs backwards and forwards, the very 
picture of an idle boy, Guy's attention was 
suddenly arrested by the sight of a very 
industrious one. Ben Styles, the lodge- 
keeper's son, was picking stones off a field 
near the Abbey. Naturally enough this re- 
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called to Gu/s mind his own thoughts and 
plans. He slid down from the wall at once, 
and drew near to watch Ben at his work. 
For this purpose he took up a position on a 
large flat stone, which lay under the Abbey- 
wall, and resting his elbows on his knees, 
and his head on his hands, followed Ben*s 
every movement with his eyes. The boy, 
still crouching over the stony ground, turned 
his head to stare at the young gentleman, 
and, after a very prolonged stare, suddenly 
remembered his "manners," and awkwardly 
touching his cap, without changing his atti- 
tude, muttered — 

" Mornin*, sir." 

"Good morning," said Guy, gravely; 
then, after a few moments of dead silence, 
during which Ben worked on, he spoke 
again : 

" Toil on, toil on, you are doing your duty 
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if Fm not " — a rather garbled version of his 
brother's words. 

" Hey ?" said Ben Styles, " what was it 
as you said, sir ?" 

" It's your duty to toil," repeated Guy. 

" Well ! and ain't I a doing of it, then ?" 
replied his companion, crossly ; " it's all very 
fine to come and tell me my duty when you 
can play all day if you like." 

" I can't ; it's my duty to toil too.*' 

Ben stared. 

"How much are you to get for doing 
that ?" proceeded Guy. 

" Thrippunce." 

" Is it nice work ?" 

" No, faint. I'd most as soon be at 
school, I would," replied Ben, naming the 
most disagreeable alternative his experience 
suggested. 

" Why now, I think I'd much rather work 
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in the fields than do lessons," said Guy ; " if 
I began to help you, and went on all day, 
do you think the man would give me three- 
pence ?" 

Ben looked all round the field, then up at 
the Abbey, finally even up at the sky, and at 
last asked, 

" What man T 

" Why, whoever, it is you are working for. 
I want to earn money ; don't you under- 
stand ?" 

Ben grinned from ear to ear. 

"Gentlefolks don't earn money picking 
stones," he said, " they gets it give to 'em 
for nothing." 

Guy warmly disputed this point, and 
endeavoured to impress upon Ben Styles that 
gentlemen did work, and get paid for it too ; 
that his papa had told him to work, and that 
he wished to do so. Could Ben help him ? 
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Now this lad was a year or two older than 
Guy, but still he was little more than a child ; 
and it is just possible that even working 
men*s children may sometimes be as silly, 
and make as strange mistakes as young ladies 
and gentlemen so often do ; therefore we will 
hope that it was not purely from love of 
mischief that Ben entered into Guy's plans, 
but in simple good faith, and because he took 
him at his word. Still, as poor children are 
generally a little wiser in the ways of their 
own particular world than those children who 
are beyond the necessity of working for their 
living, Master Styles had certain ideas upon 
the matter which puzzled poor Guy. For 
instance, he immediately suggested a change 
of dress. 

" Farmer Norris, he can't get boys enough, 
I heard him say, and it's only little 'uns, like 
you and me, as is wanted for to pick up these 
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here stones. But he won't give you work if 
you look like a gentlefolk. I'll lend you one 
of my frocks, eh ?" 

" Frocks ?" said Guy, dubiously. 

" Yes ; these here," and Ben lifted up a 
corner of his dirty blouse. 

" Oh ! but wouldn't it do as well if I was 
to roll on the ground, and get a little dirty — 
so ?" asked Guy, who had no particular 
fancy to don Ben's clothes. 

But his proposal was negatived very 
decidedly, and, finding that it was a clean 
blouse which was offered him, Guy became 
reconciled, and agreed unreservedly to the 
plan the other unfolded. 

Accordingly, Ben, running to the lodge, 
surreptitiously possessed himself of his clean 
blouse; for his mother, engaged in hanging 
out her linen in the drying-yard, took no 
notice of his coming or of his going, and the 
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change of dress was successfully accomplished, 
and Guy*s own tunic left hidden in a comer 
of the ruins. Ben regretted that the young 
gentleman's boots were so good, but they 
hoped the farmer would not particularly 
notice his feet ; and as for the straw hat, by 
dint of playing foot-ball with it for a few 
moments, they succeeded in bringing it to a 
state which Ben considered would pass 
muster. It did not strike Guy that his father 
might possibly have preferred giving him one 
shilling to paying three or four for a new hat 
for him j and if it struck the acute mind of 
Master Styles, that young man kept his 
opinions on the subject to himself. It was 
rather a nervous moment when the two boys 
stood before the farmer ; but Norris was just 
then deep in a discussion with his head 
ploughman, and took very little notice of 
them, only bidding them both get to work at 
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once, and desiring Ben to show the other lad 
what he had to do. He shouted after them 
when they had gone a few yards off, and 
Guy's heart stood still. He had been re- 
cognized as one of the " gentlefolks " then ! 
his hopes of earning threepence vanished ; 
there was to be no " honourable labour " for 
him after all ! But to his great relief, when 
they stood still to hear what the farmer had to 
say, he merely called to Ben that " he was to 
stick to his work, and not trouble himself 
about finding new hands — ^he would himself 
see to that." 

Ben Styles was considerably astonished 
at the conscientious manner in which Guy set 
about his novel employment ; he toiled over 
the stones, hardly raising his eyes from the 
ground, filling the old weeding-basket so 
rapidly that the heap under the hedge fast 
grew bigger and bigger, and even when his 
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face grew red and hot and his back began to 
ache with stooping, scorned to give in. Ben 
advised him to " get down on his knees in 
the dirt," he would find it easier. But for 
sometime Guy refused steadily to do so. 
The days when he had been a ** young 
gentleman " seemed already dim and distant 
— it seemed ages since breakfast-time that 
morning — yet he remembered it, had a 
respect for the clean smock too, and did not 
feel as if he could " get down on his knees in 
the dirt." 

"I should think you might get up and 
go on working now," he said, looking 
gravely at Ben, who having rolled over on 
the warm dry earth, lay there contentedly 
on his back without an effort to rise ; " it's 
cheating to take the money if you don't do 
the work." 

" A chap must have a rest some one time^ 
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replied Ben, making use of the idiom of that 
part of the country for * now and then.' " 

" I think you rest two times — twenty times/ 
said Guy indignantly, and for very shame his 
companion felt obliged to resist the tempta- 
tion to idleness and to emulate the industry 
of the little gentleman. 

But Ben hailed with delight the hour of 
noon. When two or three men at work in 
a neighbouring field were seen to seat them- 
selves under the hedge, and the horses to 
stand idle whisking their long tails to rid 
themselves of the flies, and munching the oats 
in their nose-bags, or were being led away 
by small boys to the pond under the abbey 
wall, then Ben knew that it was dinner-time, 
and joyfully proceeded to make researches 
into the depths of his covered basket. 

" Holla !" he said, as the thought suddenly 
struck him, " why you ain't got no nooning." 
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" No what r asked Guy, sitting down on 
the ground at last, and looking up at the 
other child. 

" No dinner ; nothing fur to eat." 
"I thought I could go home to dinner." 
But when it was suggested that in that case 
he might be prevented from returning to his 
work, Guy gave up all thoughts of appearing 
before Mrs. Martha, and gladly accepted 
Ben's offer to share with him the hunches of 
bread and cheese with which his basket was 
supplied. It was a plain meal to be sure, 
but then Guy was very hungiy, and there 
certainly was enough of it, for hungry though 
he was, after the dinner had been divided 
into two equal portions his share was more 
than he could manage, and he handed part of 
it back to the legitimate owner. 

The boys went to a little brook, which ran 
singing under the hedge at the far comer of the 
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field, and drank from it out of the hollow ot 
their hands, and dabbled in it to their hearts' 
content ; they feasted upon ripe blackberries, 
too, by way of desert The report of a gun 
was heard occasionally, and in the distance 
the figures of the sportsmen were visible — dark 
moving spots upon a sea of green, as they shot 
over the large turnip fields far away, a view 
of which was only to be obtained by mount- 
ing upon the top bar of the great gate. Ben 
Styles became possessed by the spirit of an 
Englishman — he wished to kill something. 
A field mouse incautiously venturing out of 
its hole in the bank seemed to him exactly 
suitable. He rushed at it instantly, but Guy 
interceded. 

" Let it be," he said ; " it's not worth 
chasing ; and I dare say it likes the sunshine 
and all that as much as we do." 

Ben stared ; it had never occurred to him 
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to think of the likes or dislikes of a mouse ; 
he always supposed that mice were a pro- 
vision of nature to satisfy that propensity to 
kill which was so strong within him. 

" It is very jolly out here," Guy remarked 
by-and-by ; " when I am grown up I shall be 
a day labourer — I like the life." 

" No you won't ; you'll be a gentleman, 
and pay day labourers for to work for 
you." 

" Well, perhaps I shall. I say, Ben, I'll pay 
you — you shall be my labourer, and I'll give 
you more than any one else, because we shall 
have worked for our living together when we 
were young." 

But meantime Guy had been missed at the 
Court, and when one o'clock came, Mrs. 
Martha, who had wondered several times in 
the course of the morning where the child 
could have hidden himself, began to feel 
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seriously uneasy, and despatched the still- 
room maid to the Abbey in search of him. 

**The children mostly do get playing 
there," she said ; " anyhow, Mary, don't you 
come back without Master Guy." 

But Mary was obliged to disobey her, for 
Master Guy was nowhere to be found. In 
vain she called, in vain she hunted over the 
ruins; as luck would have it, she failed to 
discover the rolled-up tunic, and as she stood 
shading her eyes with her hand from the rays 
of the October sun, no human figure was in 
sight, except indeed the figures of two little 
farm boys crouching down over the stony 
ground in the extreme comer of the large 
Abbey field. Their backs were towards 
Mary, and her voice did not reach them. 
Little did she think one of those same boys 
was Master Guy Somers himself 1 

In spite of all the endearing epithets — to 
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nay nothing of the almonds and raisins 
which Mrs. Martha was wont to lavish upon 
Guy, she was this day heard to mutter some 
very uncomplimentary speeches touching the 
trouble caused by taking charge of " other 
folk's bairns," when she found herself obliged 
to put on shawl and bonnet and set off in 
search of the missing child. She proved as 
unsuccessful as Mary had been, and was 
quite " in a taking," the maids said, before 
news of him relieved her anxiety. 

As the afternoon wore on, Guy, who had 
felt himself wonderfully refreshed by the 
hour's rest in the heat of the day, neverthe- 
less began to weary over the monotony of 
his task. The heap of stones grew bigger it 
is true, but there seemed even more stones 
upon the land instead of fewer ; he saw no 
end to it, and wished he could do a little 
digging, or walk at the head of one of the 
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cart-horses just by way of a change. In the 
next field there was a little fellow no bigger 
than himself brandishing a whip much bigger 
than both of them put together, and following 
the huge horses, who looked as if one touch 
of their great hoofs would crush him entirely, 
and as if, he being so small, they might very 
easily step on him by accident. Guy 
regarded this urchin with envious eyes, and 
finally, feeling really tired, thought he would 
allow himself just five minutes' rest. Fortu- 
nately the sun was still warm, fortunately the 
nook he chose as his resting-place was dry 
and sheltered — just where an old ash 
stump that had been cut down and had 
sent out fresh shoots made a convenient 
seat ; for the heated child had hardly curled 
himself comfortably up in a sort of nest in 
the hedge before he fell sound asleep. 
Moie fortunately still perhaps, Mr. March- 
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mont and Gilbert were returning through 
Norris* land, shooting over it on their way 
home, and on account of the birds being 
wild that year, they had very bad success, 
and were returning earlier than usual. The 
farmerwas with them, and when the three came 
to the spot where the sleeping boy lay, Norris 
touched him unceremoniously with his foot 

" See, sir," he said, addressing Mr. March- 
mont, " this is how they earns their pence in 
these parts. Come youngster ! up with you, 
and back to your work. It wants more 
than an hour to leaving off time yet." 

Guy, half asleep still, stumbled to his feet 
But not the disguise of the blouse, clean that 
morning but soiled and tumbled now, or of 
the battered hat, and not the utterly un- 
expected place in which he had found him, 
could for a moment deceive Gilbert His 
exclamations we leave to our readers to 
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imagine. Guy explained matters simply 
enough, and quoted Gilbert's own words and 
his father's injunctions, in justification of his 
conduct. He wondered what Mr. March- 
mont and farmer Norris found to laugh at, 
and why his brother should seem so angry 
with him, going so far as actually to tell him 
he was " an absurd little donkey." The 
truth was that Gilbert did not at all relish his 
godfather's jokes over the mysterious words 
of wisdom he had spoken for Guy's edifica- 
tion ; he did not like being laughed at, and 
perhaps remembered that more laughter was 
in store for him at home when the story 
should be repeated there, and grandmamma 
proved to be in the right when she doubted 
that he was fit to take care of his little 
brother. For certainly Guy's mistake had 
arisen for want of Gilbert's condescending to 
explain in simple language such as a child 
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could understand, how and why " labour was 
honourable." 

** But has he earned his money ?" asked 
Mr. Marchmont at last ; ** if he has worked 
well you might let him oflF this last hour, 
Norris, and pay him for what he has done — 
has he earned anything fairly." 

"Well, he have done that," said Norris, 
laughing; "he have done more than most 
little lads of his age. I shouldn't complain if 
master was to please to work for me regularly, 
not I." 

" Pay him then ; pay him his threepence, 
man," said the squire ; and Norris still laugh- 
ing produced three pennies from his pocket 
and handed them over to Guy, who did not 
laugh at §ill, but took them quite gravely, 
feeling they were only his right, and that he 
had worked hard to get them. The hour's 
grace weighed rather on his conscience, and 
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he offered to come and work it out the 
following morning, whereat Norris laughed 
still louder than before, and Mr. Marchmont 
told him he was an honest boy. 

It was not till they had reached home the 
next day and Guy stood leaning against his 
mother, with his curly head on her shoulder 
while she disentangled his ideas for him, 
that it dawned upon him what sort of " work " 
was his " duty," and the fulfilment of which 
would train him to be a " man living man- 
Hke." He felt that " lessons " would never 
be as amusing as field work, but made many 
good resolutions to toil as diligently over his 
books as he had done over farmer Norris* 
stones, until he should be old enough 
and wise enough for other "honourable 
labour." 

It is only fair to Gilbert to mention that 
on the way home from Abbey Court, the 
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pony was stopped at the B toy-shop, and 

Guy made happy by a free gift of the fasci- 
nating brass cannon. As for the little boy's 
earnings, they found their way into the 
pocket of Joe Jarvis. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ROBERTINA IN PERIL. 

" Do sit up, Robertina, my dear ! Your 
shoulders are perfectly round. Ah ! you 
need not look so miserable ; I can feel for 
you. I have gone through it all. They 
were always at me — * Birdie, hold yourself 
up. Shoulders back; turn out your feet;' 
and all that sort of thing. There was always 
someone to worry — it is the business of 
grown-up people to worry children, I believe. 
Now, my dear ; while I'm speaking to you, 
even ! Sit up, child !" 

Robertina shook her shoulders, or had 
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them shaken for her, whichever you please, 
and held herself as straight as a soldier at 
drill. 

"What else did they torment you about 
when you were a little girl ?" she said. 

I must pause here for a moment just 
to say that if anyone is of opinion that 
Robertina did not speak the above words, 
or any words at all, at any time, it can only 
be because the person holding such an 
opinion never, at any period of their lives, 
inhabited Doll-world. I cannot undertake 
always to point out what is fact and what is 
fiction, or to separate completely imagina- 
tion and reality in writing of a land where 
they are so intertwined and mingled that it 
is almost impossible to disentangle them. 
Those children who know Doll-world will 
understand this without further explanation ; 
and to those who do not, the language of the 
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country will prove a foreign tongue which no 
efforts of mine could enable them to com- 
prehend. 

" What did they torment me about when I 
was young T replied Lady Silverreed ; " they 
tormented me about everything, I think, 
just as I do you. There were lessons, and 
manners, and elbows on the table, and 
kicking the furniture; you see that is the 
reason I know the comfort it is to you to 
kick the leg of the table when you are 
learning your French verbs; I remember 
the help it was to myself — only they didn't 
let me do it. Now / teach you and your 
sisters, and a mother makes many more 
allowances ioi fidgets than a governess does. 
That was another thing; really I wonder 
Miss Peters* tongue was not worn out with 
saying *my dear' — she always called me 
* my dear ' when she was going to worry, and 
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*my love,* when it was to be a downright 
lecture — * my dear, don't fidget' " 

" Birdie, Birdie, how you do run on !" 
said grandmamma, laughing at her; but 
Birdie did not mind being laughed at. 

" I think, however, of all tormenting things 
when I was a child, bed time was the worst, 
unless it was trying on frocks." 

" Tell me about bed-time," begged 
Robertina. 

" I think you know the trial yourself, pet. 
Grown-up people sitting round the fire in 
comfort; the very most interesting things 
being said, perhaps, and you know they will 
go on sitting there till — till so late as ten 
o*clock, even, and there comes that hateful 
tap at the door, and the horrible, * bed-time, 
if you please, miss.'" 

" Did you always go good ?' asked her 
daughter. 
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" Dear me, no j not when I was very little, 
at least Of course, when I came to be your 
age I did ; but I used to feel so wide-awake, 
and as if no one pitied me, and they were 
all very hard-hearted." 

"Just what I feel," said Robertina, nodding 
her head. 

At that moment grandmamma went out of 
the room ; but Lady Silverreed had not been 
talking to her, and the conversation was in 
no way interrupted by her departure. 

" Then, as to trying on frocks, that was 
dreadful ; especially last year's cotton frocks 
that had been rough-dried^ as they call it; 
and why they should dry them rough I never 
could imagine, they might just as well have 
done it smooth. All stiff and prickly they 
were, and so tight in the arms, and so tight 
and horrid all over. I had to prance up and 
down the room in them for nurse to see if 
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they were long enough ; and she was never 
satisfied, it was always, * Just one more turn, 
if you please, Miss Birdie/ The worst of 
the matter was that it came in play-time, and 
therefore was such a terrible interruption of 
the day's business ; it would not have been 
so bad if they had tried on my frocks in 
lesson hours, of course, but as it was, it was 
a dreadful waste of time." 

" I don't like * trying on ' myself," said 
Robertina, " particularly when you stick pins 
into me ; did they do that to you, mamma ?" 

"Well, no, not exactly — but, my child, 
how pale you are ; do you feel ill ?" 

Before Robertina could reply, a step was 
heard in the passage, the handle of the door 
turned, and a soft voice whispered in Birdie's 
ear, 

" Oh, Birdie, Fm so glad 1" 

Florence was leaning over the back of the 
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sofa, and her face was flushed and beaming 
with joy. 

" Florence !" 

Birdie really could not say another word, 
but she reached out her arms towards her 
friend and drew her down beside her. The 
little girls clung to each other in a long 
embrace. It was the first time they had met 
since Birdie's illness, and they were very 
happy to be together again ; so happy that 
for some time they were quite silent, Florence 
contenting herself with looking at Bir4ie, 
and Birdie quite satisfied with being looked 
at ; every now and then they smiled at each 
other, or gave each other a little mute caress. 
But this state of things did not of course 
continue for very long ; they began to talk 
at last. 

** Were you alone when I came in ?" asked 
Florence; " I thought I heard voices." 

P 
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" Only Robertina's ; have you brought 
Mabel ?*' 

*• No ; I wasn't sure — I didn't know if you 
could play. Oh, Birdie, I have missed you 
so 1" 

" So have I you, I can't say how much." 

** It was so tiresome of mamma not to 
allow me to come. As if brain fever was 
catching ! Wasn't it absurd ?" 

This speech Birdie received iij total 
silence, as she was now and then obliged 
to receive speeches of Florence^, for it was 
no more the habit of Mrs. Somers' children 
to criticise their elders or comment upon the 
orders they gave, than it was to lecture their 
equals. 

" I didn't know I'd had brain fever," 
she remarked, presently; " who said 
so?" 

*' Oh, I heard mamma and uncle talking, 
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and I heard Doctor Hope, too ; but I'm not 
sure he said you had brain fever, only that 
you might have." 

" There's rather a difiference,*' said Birdie, 
laughing — " any way, they cut all my hair off; 
don't I look Hke a boy ? I'd some notion of 
being Lord Silverreed this morning, but it 
wasn't so comfortable. I'm not exactly sure 
how papas talk all day long." 

Florence now told her friend that she 
expected two little girls to stay with her for a 
few days, and how much she hoped that 
Birdie would be strong enough by the time 
they arrived to come over to Torwood and 
play with them. 

" Are they nice ?" asked Birdie ; " and how 
old are they ?" 

"A little older than us, both of them. 
Their mother is a great friend of my 
mamma's, but I never saw them. Make 
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haste and get strong — I shall not know how 
to amuse them without you." 

" Dolls ?" said Birdie, interrogatively. 

"Oh, of course. Lady Rushwater shall 
write." 

During the rest of the hour which Florence 
was permitted to pass in grandmamma's 
room, the friends had a great deal to say, 
more interesting to each other than to any- 
one else, and certainly not worth repeating. 
When Florence was called away they both 
fancied it was hardly ten minutes since she 
had first come, but the parting was rendered 
easy by promises of frequent meetings, now 
that the little invalid was once fairly con- 
valescent. She regained her strength indeed 
very rapidly, and was quite herself some days 
before Harriet and Fanny Dawson came to 
pay their visit at Torwood Manor. 

It was on a beautiful October morning. 
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very near the end of the month, that Birdie 
took occasion to visit the letter box in the 
front hall — she had a strong impression that 
it contained a letter for her, or rather for 
Lady Silverreed, for it was not the grown-up 
people's letter box she looked into, but a 
smaller one which stood beside it : it had 
once long ago done duty as a missionary box, 
but was now covered over with brown paper, 
and bore outside, in black letters upon a 
white label, the words, " The post leaves on 
Saturdays and Wednesdays," those being the 
two days which were half holidays, and there- 
fore the most convenient ones to devote to 
epistolary correspondence. 

Sure enough the letter was there — to tell 
the truth, she had seen Florence on the pre 
ceding evening drop it in through the dimi- 
nutive slit about an inch long ; but of course 
it would not have been correct to remove it 
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until it had time to reach its destination in 
due course of post. 

" My dear Lady Silverreed, 

" Sir Timothy and I hope you will give 
yourself the pleasure of coming to see us to- 
morrow ; and Mabel begs me to ask you to 
bring Robertina and allow her to stay to tea. 
" With love from my children to yours, 

'' I am, 

" Yours truly, 

" F. RUSHWATER." 

The brown leaves were sleeping in great 
heaps upon the Torwood avenue ; there was 
not wind enough to stir them, although they 
had been racing there so merrily only the day 
before. Perhaps they were tired out, any 
way, they lay quite still, only rustUng and 
crackling under the tread of the children's 
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little feet The fern in the park was brown, 
and almost every tree had been stripped of 
part of its summer garment The sky was 
blue ; there was a keen, fresh autumn feeling 
in the air ; now and then the sharp report of 
a gun came from the woods. 

" The poor pheasants 1" sadd Birdie. 

" Jolly r exclaimed Guy; "I wish I was 
there." 

In the wood he meant, where Florence's 
schoolboy brothers were shooting with Mr. 
Deane — ^at least so Birdie hoped, for "the 
natural enemies of dolls " were often terribly 
in the way at Torwood. However, as they 
drew near the house, Harold was visible 
upon the doorsteps, playing with Hector the 
great yard dog. Birdie trembled at the 
prospect of passing him with Robertina in 
her arms ; at all other times except when she 
was in company of her children, she was the 
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best of friends with the boys, and very 
popular amongst them. She tried to secure 
an ally. 

" You won't teaze, will you Guy ?*' You 
never do when we are alone." 

" Of course I won*t/* he answered ; but for 
all that, taught by sad experience, she feared 
he would follow into any mischief when 
Harold led the way. For once, however, as 
the event proved, she did him less than 
justice. 

Fortunately for her peace of mind Harold 
had disappeared when, after having lost sight 
of the house, as their path led them through 
the shrubbery, they emerged upon the lawn ; 
only Hector lay in the sunshine, his nose 
between his paws watching them intently with 
his bright eyes, and answering their greeting 
with a heavy beat of his tail. Harold was in 
the schoolroom, however, with his sister and 
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her guests — two rather gaily dressed good- 
natured-looking girls of eleven and twelve. 
Birdie noticed at once that Mabel was not 
present, and that Florence's manner was un- 
usually constrained, almost shy. 

" Where is Mabel ?** Birdie asked, after she 
and her brother had been introduced to the 
strangers, and to her surprise no notice at all 
had been taken of Robertina; **are you not 
going to play ?" 

" Not with dolls, I think," said Florence 
uneasily. 

" I should hope not !" cried Harriet Dawson 
laughing. "I never was more surprised in 
my life than to find she had such a thing as 
a doll. Why Florence is almost eleven, 
almost as old as Fanny — and you are the 
same age, are you not? Fan left off dolls 
years ago, and I never cared for them. But 
let us have a look at yours, since you have 
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brought it,** and she took hold of Robertina, 
not too gently. 

" So, Miss Doll ! Very smart indeed you 
are. You want us to play with you, do you ? 
Hey ! there you go ; up to the ceiling and 
down to the ground !" and she tossed her 
into the air as she spoke. 

Birdie felt considerably dismayed. 

" We don't play like that," she said gravely. 

" How then ? Teach her lessons I suppose, 
and whip her and put her in the comer. 
Now, Miss Doll, hold up your head and put 
your hands behind your back — or stay, she 
shall learn to dance. Flo, fetch yours as 
well We will make babies of ourselves for 
once, if it is any pleasure to you. Play a 
valse, Fan, please." 

Her sister accordingly ran to the piano 
and dashed off a few bars, holding down both 
pedals and being utterly regardless of false 
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notes, laughing all the time to see Harriet fly 
round the room, knocking up against the 
furniture as she went, and holding the 
cherished Robertina by her two arms while 
her waxen feet swung helplessly in the air, 
and threatened every instiant to come in con- 
tact with chair or table. 

" Oh stop ! pray stop ! Florence, see !" cried 
Birdie, her face crimson with distress. 

But Florence had been a little bit over-awed 
by these London girls with their fine frocks 
and contempt for dolls ; she was afraid to be 
thought babyish, and — Mabel was safe out 
of harms way; she did not respond to the 
appeal, but stood by with a constrained smile, 
trying to think it was a good joke. It was 
no joke to Birdie ! She scarcely breathed 
until Harriet at last threw herself panting 
upon the sofa ; but just as she went towards 
her, Harold seized upon the doll m his turn, 
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declaring that Miss Silverreed preferred a 
gentleman for her partner, and Fanny began 
to play again more noisily and more discord- 
antly than before. 

Burdie turned very pale, and sank down 
upon the nearest chair, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

It was now that Guy came to the rescue ; 
dodging about amongst the furniture in hot 
pursuit of Harold, he did his very best ; but 
his best only made matters worse, for Harold 
to elude him finally ran out of the room 
and down stairs as hard as he could go. 
Birdie followed, but only reached the hall 
door in time to see him already half way 
across the la^vn with Hector at his heels, 
Hector leaping up. in vain efforts to seize 
Robertina held high above the boy's head as 
he cheered the old dog on, and poor little 
Guy toiling breathless after him. 
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At this sight Birdie, feeling half frantic, 
rushed away to Florence's room, threw her- 
self on her knees by the bed and buried her 
face in the counterpane. She was trying hard 
not to give way ; to remember that after aU 
a doll was only a toy, that it was "play" to 
call Robertina a child, and that the battle to 
keep her temper under this trial must be 
fought in real earnest. Harold's shouts, 
" Hey, good dog ! Seize her ! Leap old 
boy !" and Guy's entreaties to him to " stop 
that 1" reached her ears through the open 
window. Once she raised her head. The 
sunshine streamed into the room, lighting up 
all the pretty nick-nacks which adorned it, 
falling on some new dresses left carelessly 
half in and half out of the open drawers (for 
Florence had been exhibiting her finery to 
her new friends), illuminating the features of 
Mabel, who sat placidly smiling in her own 
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arm-chair. And where was Robertina? 
Down went Birdie's face again at the thought. 
It was really too dreadful ; a state of things 
requiring far more philosophy to submit to 
patiently, than poor little Lady Silverreed 
was possessed of. It became necessary to 
forget play altogether and deal with the 
matter in downright earnest. 

Let no one say it was a little trial — or if 
they do say so, let them imagine their own 
most valued possession in the grasp of some 
one totally indifferent to its safety and almost 
certain to destroy it, and think how they 
would feel. Yet perhaps no one who is not 
dwelling in Doll-world, or who has not at 
some time or other dwelt there, can quite 
understand how great the trial was. It was 
an aggravation of Birdie's grief that Florence 
had not stood by her in her trouble as she 
might have expected her to do. 
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She had been alone some minutes fighting 
with herself, and the sounds of the boys' shouts 
had died away, when a hand was laid on her 
shoulder, and Florence stood beside her. 

" Oh, Birdie ! I am sorry." 

" Never mind ; I must bear it. Is she 
quite ^" Birdie could not go on. 

"I don't know, I've not seen her. Boys 
are horrible ! When uncle comes home see 
if I don't tell him ! I hope he will thrash 
Harold — that is if mamma will let him." 

" No, no ! telling tales would be real and 
very unkind, and dolls are only play. Yon 
mustn't tell of him, Flo ; and please not to 
talk to me just yet ; I am trying not to cry." 

" You poor, silly little creature !" said 
Fanny Dawson, who came running into the 
room at that moment. ** How you do take it 
to heart ! Here's Miss Doll, not an atom 
t]ie worse for her dance, for her run in the 
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garden either ;" and a little waxen hand was 
thrust into Birdie's neck. 

" Not broken ?" she asked in a choking 
voice, and without daring as yet to look 
round. 

" No, I tell you ; not hurt in the least 
And if it was, I suppose you could buy 
another. Oh, would I be such a baby !" but 
she stooped down and gave her a rough kiss 
as she spoke. " That little brother of yours 
had a fine run for her, and never would have 
got hold of her, only Harold was not looking 
where he went, and the small boy tripped 
him up, and cleverly seized Miss Doll while 
her partner was rolling on the grass. It was 
lucky Hector did not seize her first T 

" Thank you very much !" said Birdie, clasp- 
ing Robertina in her arms, and then sitting 
down with her to rearrange her tumbled dress; 
" there is nothing the matter, I see ;" but she 
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spoke in a subdued manner very unlike her 
usual bright cheerfulness. 

" You're sure you are not angry, darling ?*' 
Florence asked, a little anxiously. 

" Oh, no ! of course Harold doesn't under- 
stand; and your friends don't understand 
either, Flo, I think." 

They left Mabel and Robertina together, 
and repaired to the schoolroom, where the two 
Dawsons soon found Birdie was no " baby," 
and where game succeeded game, and the 
afternoon wore rapidly away, but no further 
allusion was made to the dolls ; and when tea 
was announced, Florence's first act was to hide 
away the little white plates and cups which 
by her orders had been placed on the table 
for the daughters of Lady Rushwater and 
Lady Silverreed. After tea, she and Birdie 
exchanging a significant glance, stole out of 
the room together, each carrying a tiny plate. 
They went to Florence's room. 
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"I am sorry to have left you so much 
alone," said Lady Rushwater, suidressing the 
two children ; " little people are often dull 
when big people have company, and the 
ladies who are with me can't bear young 
folks." 

"No doubt they found plenty to amuse 
them," said Lady Silverreed. " Robertina is 
never dull in your house, my dear Lady 
Rushwater, and now they will enjoy their 
tea." 

"If they are not actually feeding the 
dolls !" exclaimed Fanny and Harriet, who 
had followed unperceived, and now stood 
screaming with laughter in the doorway. 

Florence blushed at being caught in the 
act of kissing Mabel, though certainly that 
was nothing to be ashamed of, and Birdie 
said — 

" Why, you wouldn't have them go with- 
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out their tea, would you ?" but she said no 
more, for if Fanny and Harriet did not 
understand the language of Doll-world, what 
was the use of speaking to them in it ? 

Mrs. Somers came to fetch Birdie and 
Guy home soon after, and as they drove 
away from the house Robertina was con- 
doled with by her mamma upon the lonely 
afternoon she had spent. 

"Lonely?" said Mrs. Somers, who had 
not clearly heard what it was her little 
daughter was saying; "why, my dear, you 
looked such a merry party !" 

" Oh, I was not speaking of myself, only of 
Robertina; she and Mabel passed the day 
alone together. Mamma," she added, very 
gravely, "did you ever happen, when you 
were young, to meet girls who treated dolls 
like toys ? merely toys — nothing more ?" 

Mrs. Somers laughed. 
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" Indeed, I did, my love ; a good many 
of them, too. To tell the honest truth, I 
fear I was such a girl myself. I never saw 
half as much in my doll as you do in yours — 
never thought for a moment that it was 
anything but a * toy.' " 

*• Mamma!" 

Birdie could hardly believe her ears. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TROUBLE. 

** What a pity they could not wait till Guy 
Fawkes Day ; we might have had a bonfire 
in their honour then. Such fiin it would 
have been, and now it will be such a stupid 
fifth of November ; you won't half have done 
crying, because Adeline is gone." 

The speaker was little Guy, resplendent in 
new velvet suit, and wearing a white favour 
in his button-hole. It was the third of 
November, and Adeline's wedding-day. Two 
bridesmaids were already dressed and wait- 
ing in the drawing room, but although Birdie 
was one of them Florence was not the other; 
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she had not yet arrived. On waking that 
morning Lady Silverreed had become aware 
of a great compliment which had been paid 
to the inhabitants of DoU-worid. She 
beheld, upon a chair by her bed-side, a 
bridesmaid's dress for Robertina, in all 
respects similar to the one she was to wear 
herself. 

" Shan't ^^?« cry ?*' asked Birdie j " I should 
think you would miss Addie just as much as 
any one else. Oh ! see there's Mrs. Murray 
and Florence at last." 

The wedding was a very quiet one ; only 
those two little bridesmaids — for of course 
Robertina did not go to church — and Guy, 
lost in admiration of his eldest sister, and 
Gilbert, who was best man. Mrs. Murray 
honoured Mr. and Mrs. Somers by being 
present, and old Mr. Deane was there, 
because he loved them all ; but there were no 
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other guests. And yet the church was full. 
The people in the village, amongst whom 
Adeline had spent her life, crowded to see 
her married. Little children, with their 
hands full of Michaelmas daisies, scattered 
them at the bride's feet; nor, although few 
flowers remain in November, were wreaths 
and garlands wanting — ^beautiful ones of dark 
evergreen, mingled with crimson, yellow, and 
russet leaves brought from the autumnal 
woods. 

" Oh, see T — cried Birdie, clapping her 
hands, as the carriage turned out of the 
gate on to the high road, and just at that 
moment a sudden gust of wind flung down 
from the tree tops a whole shower of painted 
leaves — " the fairies are strewing flowers for 
her !" 

But a litde later, when Philip and Adeline 
were gone, other showers fell, besides those 
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of falling leaves. Birdie indulged in a hearty 
cry when she had seen the last of her sister ; 
and it was not till she and Florence were left 
alone together that she recovered her spirits. 
There was plenty for the little girls to do. 
Some of the school children whom Adeline 
had taught were coming up to the house to 
tea ; the hall had to be prepared for a good 
romp afterwards, and certain little gifts, 
which the bride had left for her scholars, 
were entrusted to the two bridesmaids to 
distribute. Tea and cake had been des- 
patched, and play was at its height, one or 
two round-eyed little girls were stealthily 
contemplating — in the intervals of blind 
man's buff — Miss Somers' presents to them, 
and staring at Birdie, as if calculating how 
long it would be before they might hope for 
another wedding, more presents, and more 
tea and cake, when the servant brought in a 
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note upon a salver, and handed it to his 
young lady. It was addressed to " Miss 
Somers." 

" Dear me," said Birdie ; " but she's gone, 
James. You'd better take it to mamma to 
forward." 

" I think it is for you, miss," said the man. 

" It's addressed to you," said Gilbert, who 
had come into the hall. 

It dawned upon Birdie then that she 
actually was " Miss Somers." She held her 
head high, and coloured with pleasure as she 
broke the seal of her letter, which proved to 
be a few lines, written by AdeHne, and sent 
back by the carriage, which had taken the 
new-married couple the first stage of their 
journey. The good sister, knowing that the 
child would feel sad at losing her, had con- 
trived this little amusement to cheer her spirits. 

Later, when the school children were 
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gone, and Florence had been sent for from 
Torwood, Birdie sat upon the hearthrug in 
the drawing-room, holding one of her mother's 
hands in hers, and feeling rather tired with 
the long day. Guy lay luxuriously stretched 
at full length upon the rug enjoying the 
bright blaze, which the chilly evening 
rendered pleasant. 

"I'm glad it was cloaks,** remarked 
Birdie, " we should have been very cold in 
tulle bonnets; and a bonnet would have 
been of no earthly use to Robertina after- 
wards. Didn't she look nice, mamma ?*' 

" Very ; have you found out who made the 
frock ?" 

" Why no, mamma ! Who did ? I thought 
it was Addie.'' 

" No, Birdie ; your dolly's dress was 
finished long ago. Poor Miss Topsy sent for 
Robertina, when you began to get a little 
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better^ and the dress was made by her and 
Miss Amy from the pieces that were left over 
from your own." 

" Oh, good Miss Topsy !" exclaimed 
Birdie. " I hope the child behaved properly 
away at B by herself," she added, re- 
lapsing suddenly into Doll-world j " Don't 
you think Mabel Rushwater is an excellent 
companion for Robertina, mamma T 

" My dear, I have enough to do if I take 
care what companions you associate with," 
answered Mrs. Somers, laughing; "I can- 
not trouble myself about your doll's. But I 
am glad you are satisfied." 

**She is growing a great girl," observed 
her father, looking somewhat thoughtfully at 
his little daughter. "I thought — I fancied, 
that they left off dolls about her age, eh, 
mamma T 

Birdie's face flushed. 
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" Leave off dolls !" she said ; " oh no, 
papa ; not yet." 

And "Oh no ; not yet," said the mother, 
too, adding, as she glanced meaningly at her 
husband, " Birdie is not so childish as you 
imagine ; she is sensible and steady, and she 
is our only * home-daughter' now." 

"Sensible and steady enough to know 
something of the family affairs, do you 
mean ?" said her father, smiling. 

Mrs. Somers nodded assent, but Birdie 
looking up noticed that there were tears in 
her mother's eyes, and a troubled look which 
recalled to her mind the trouble she had 
once or twice before noticed in her mother's 
countenance. The little girl caressed the 
hand she held. 

" Is it something that makes you sorrow- 
ful, mamma? Are you going to tell me 
about a trouble ?" 
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'* Yes, dear child ; and you may listen too, 
Guy " — for he had sat up upon the hearth- 
rug, and was looking the picture of open- 
eyed curiosity. " You must both of you try to 
help and comfort us as good children can." 

" Oh, mamma, I will T said Birdie. 

After that there was silence for a few 
moments ; Birdie stared into the fire, as if 
she was tr3dng to read the secret there. Now 
and then a cinder fell into the grate, or a 
little jet of gas began to fume and fret itself, 
but otherwise the fire said nothitig ; and 
when the gas ceased sputtering there was 
no sound at all in the room, except that 
pleasant, subdued crackling which a good 
fire always keeps up, as if it were holding a 
comfortable conversation with itself, or telling 
stories to the fire-irons. 

"Children" — the silence was broken at 
length by the mother*s voice, — " what should 
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you say if you were obliged to leave this 
place T 

" Send us away ? Oh, mamma, you 
wouldn't, I*m sure !" exclaimed Birdie, while 
Guy grew very red in the face, but said 
nothing. 

" Nonsense ! You are not going away by 
yourselves ; I did not mean that — we shall be 
with you." 

" You and papa, both ?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" But what would become of baby without 
you ? and wouldn't Gibbie be lonely T asked 
Birdie. 

" And what would grandmamma do with- 
out us T put in Guy. 

" Silly children," said Mrs. Somers, " we are 
all going together." 

"All together. Oh, well then, of course 
we shouldn't mind," said Birdie ; while Guy 
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laid himself down again in comfort, and only 
begged to know where they were all going to. 

"To a very Httle house," answered his 
father ; " no garden, no large rooms, no duck- 
pond, Guy, and Birdie, I'm sadly afraid, no 
Mervyn Hall. The fact is, I am a poor 
man, children — ^why, what now ? Guy, have 
you lost your senses ?*' 

He might well ask, for the boy had tumbled 
to his feet, and with crimson cheeks and 
hardly able to speak from excitement, began 
capering about the room. 

"Then I may work — really work. Poor 
men's children always do. Oh, papa ! I'm 
so very glad you are a poor man ! I'll give 
you and mamma all I earn." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Somers laughed heartily. 
Already the clouds in the sky were showing a 
silver lining — the children were already "help- 
ing," although they did not know it. His 
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father explained to the little eager boy that 
though it was folly for him to talk of earning 
money, yet he really might be able to help in 
saving it 

" For instance, you can take care of your 
clothes — especially your hats, sir; and then 
there are many ways in which you can help 
mamma — by running messages, doing little 
things for her, for she will not be able to keep 
servants to wait on her as now ; and as for 
you, my daughter, I look to you to be quite 
her right hand." 

Of course, papa, dear ; I can sweep, and 
dust, and mend your stockings — Guy might 
black the boots, mightn't he? and I don't 
know about the cooking, but if mamma would 
teach me, I would try to leam. I can make 
toffy, and rock cakes, and — and that's all Tm 
afraid." 

" Toffy and rock cakes ! charming diet !" 
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said her father. "I fear we should all be 
very ill if we lived upon it long. But matters 
are not quite so bad as you seem to fancy. 
There will be some one to cook, and to black 
the boots too. We shall be able to keep one 
servant besides nurse, but only one. All I 
want to impress upon you children is, that 
you must learn to give as little trouble as 
possible, and to do without being waited on." 
"We are not waited on very much," replied 
Birdie; "and about giving trouble — don't 
you know Miss Peters' rule, papa? She 
made me write it out ten times one day when 
I had rung for Anne to fetch me a pocket- 
handkerchief. ' Think twice before you call 
a servant, and three times before you ring for 
one.' She said it was an admirable rule for 
children ; so you see we are practised in not 
giving trouble. I am glad nurse is coming — 
but Miss Peters, mamma?. If you are poor 
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you won*t be able to have a governess," and 
Birdie's face grew very bright indeed as the 
faint possibility of a life without lessons 
dawned upon her mind. 

"I shall teach you myself, and then by- 
and-by you will be baby's governess. We 
must do the best we can, and I am sure you 
and Guy will both work doubly hard to save 
me trouble." 

** Gibbie might teach me I should think," 
suggested Guy, looking very wise indeed ; 
"you ^t^ you couldn't, mamma, because of 
Latin." 

" Gilbert will have other things to do," said 
his father; "he has found' employment in 
the town where we are to live, so that he can 
sleep at home, but he will be away all day. 
I shall take you in hand myself." 

"Will Miss Peters be sorry, mamma?" 
asked Birdie. 
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" Well, no, I think not She has already 
engaged with a lady whose daughters are 
older than you, and will therefore be more of 
companions to her. I don't fancy she will 
regret the change." 

The children now asked question after 
question respecting their new home. Birdie 
found it quite delightful that her papa 
declared the drawing-room to be so small 
that you could ring the bell, poke the fire, 
and open the window, without leaving your 
seat. Guy was rejoiced, though it would be 
hard to say why^ at the fact that there was 
nowhere for him to sleep but a corner of the 
attic which was to serve for Gilbert's bed- 
room. The bow- window looking out on to 
the street seemed very charming in their 
eyes, and altogether they both agreed that it • 
would be a nice change to be poor. 

" You'll let me run errands," said Guy. 
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" And me go to market I do know the 
price of butter," said Birdie. 

" And of course one of us will have to open 
the door when the servant is busy." 

" And lay the cloth too. No more James' 
waiting at table. Guy and I shall do it every 
evening, eh mamma ?" 

" Oh, won't it be delightful !** After which 
exclamation both happy children were silent 
for awhile, meditating probably on all the 
possible and impossible things that they 
would do to help their parents, and feeling 
themselves quite valuable members of society. 

At last Birdie, struck by a sudden recollec- 
tion, turned to her mother : 

" Oh, mamma !" she said ; " I forgot, it is 
so interesting you know, thinking about being 
poor, it quite puts it out of my head, — I 
forgot you hadn't told me the trouble. What 
is it, mamma, dear ?" 
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There was no answer; the father and 
mother exchanged glances. 

" It can't be papa going away, or Gilbert, 
because you said we were all to keep 
together ; it can't be anything about Gibbie. 
I heard you say he was * a comfort,' and we 
are all well. What is it, mamma, dear ?" 

Her father and mother looked at each 
other still. ** She is right," said the mother. 
" Yes," said the father also, " it is true. Birdie ; 
we are all together, we love each other, and 
you are good children. There is no such 
great trouble after all." 

The clouds that had for long been gather- 
ing, foretelling a storm, had brought nothing 
so very dreadful when they came down at 
last. Wealth had taken wing perhaps, but 
not health, or affection. The new home 
might be as happy as the old ; at all events 
the children looked only upon the bright side 
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of things. Of course regrets sprang up by- 
and-by when Guy and Birdie had time to 
think the matter over ; but theirs was not a 
sentimental age, the regrets were short-lived, 
soon lost in the pleasure of novelty; for 
packing up had begun. Oh ! the wonderful 
number of long lost treasures that came to 
light in the general rummaging, and the 
wonderful preparations considered necessary 
by Lady Silverreed of Mervyn Hall I The 
children were packing from morning to night; 
the whole house was in a state of turmoil and 
confusion, most delightful to them and most 
bewildering to their elders. Grandmamma's 
room was the only quiet spot, and it was well 
that there was one place left in peace and 
quietness, one retreat where packages and 
great canvas-covered bales did not intrude, 
and where the chairs and tables were left in 
repose. 
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But Birdie rather wondered that grand- 
mamma, unhke the rest of the household, 
made no preparations for departure. 

"We are going to our new home so 
soon," she said; "only one month now. 
When shall you pack up, grandmamma? 
There are all your pretty China cups 
and ornaments; you will take them, of 
course T 

" To my new home, dearie ? No, I think 
not. I shall take nothing away with me, 
Birdie ?" 

The old lady spoke dreamily; she was 
looking from the window upon the church- 
yard where the trees, bare and leafless now, 
were bending and bowing in the wind, 
beckoning, as if to call attention to the quiet 
graves at their feet But little Birdie never 
guessed of what new home it was that grand- 
mamma was thinking 
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" Oh, but yes ; you will want your pretty 
things," she said; "and you will let me be 
your little maid and wait on you, won't you, 
grandmamma ? I hope you will want me at 
least,** and Birdie, half puzzled at the old 
lad/s abstracted manner, began to kiss and 
fondle her. 

" Want you / Oh, yes, dearie, I shall want 
you always I We shall all be together — not 
one missing — safe in the new home," and still 
her eyes were fixed upon the trees in the 
churchyard as they bent and beckoned to her 
from above the graves, and still Birdie never 
guessed her meaning. But, by-and-by, when 
the first snows had fallen and the churchyard 
mounds were pure and white, she understood 
it, for grandmamma, to whom, owing to her 
great age, the change of abode, which seemed 
so pleasant to the little ones, would have 
been only pain, was spared that pain and 
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every other, for her " new home *' was in 
heaven. 

Her having died there was an additional 
tie to the familiar place, and added one more 
pang to leaving it, and yet for her sake they 
were glad; she had been almost the only 
member of the family whose comfort might 
materially have suffered from their altered 
circumstances, the only one to whom it might 
really have been a "trouble," and she was 
safe from all trouble now. 

"I am glad we are going away, mamma." 
said Birdie, as, with many tears, she was 
helping her mother to pack the pretty 
ornaments and treasures in the room that 
had been for years a sort of haven of rest for 
them all. "I could not have borne to go on 
living here without grandmamma," and her 
mother echoed the feeling, although on the 
very next day, both she and her little daughter 
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felt that it would be harder than ever to leave 
the place now that grandmamma's dear name 
was carved on a white cross over one of the 
snowy graves visible from that upper window 
where she had loved to sit 

There were other farewells, too, that cost 
the children some tears, but tears and smiles 
were mingled as is usual at theii* age, and so 
time went on and the last day had come. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

THE NEW HOME. 

" I HOPE, indeed that they will be friends all 
their lives. They can write to each other, 
you know. Some people do not approve of 
much letter-writing, but for my part I think 
it is good practice, and I only wish Robertina's 
was as neat a hand as Mabel's is." 

Lady Rushwater had brought her daughter 
to pay a farewell visit at Mervyn Hall ; and, 
not to be outdone in complimentary speeches, 
replied at once— 

" And I wish my child expressed herself as 
yours does ; Robertina is quite an origin in 
her letters." 
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There is reason to believe that original 
was the word of which Lady Rushwater 
intended to make use, and her friend did 
fancy there was something odd about the 
one put in its place, however, she let it pass. 

"Yes," she said, "Robertina always has 
plenty to say; you never see her sit com- 
plicating the ceiling as some children do 
when they have a letter to write." Did Lady 
Silverreed by chance mean contemplating! 

" Where are all the others ?" asked Lady 
Rushwater, glancing round the dismantled 
Hall, the only occupant of which was Ro- 
bertina, ready dressed in a travelling suit of 
grey alpaca, for the morrow's journey. 

**Gone to stay with Orange," answered 
Lady Silverreed promptly, although the 
literal fact was that her family were all in a 
box ; " Denis was so good as to offer to take 
them off my hands. It is such a worry, 
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travelling with children. I shall send for 
them when we are settled. I hope you will 
let me hear from you very often, Lady 
Rushwater, and that Sir Timothy's gout will 
go on well." 

•* I wish it would go off^^ said her friend, 
sighing; "it makes a man so unbearably 
cross. Lord Silverreed has very good health, 
I believe ?" 

" Yes, and he's always good-tempered, even 
when he is ill. I hope you will like Miss 
Laurel ; our children are very fond of her, 
but I thought her dreadfully particular 
myself. It is one good thing, in our re- 
ser\'ed " — reversed^ her ladyship meant — 
" circumstances, that I shall teach the girls 
myself, and give as many holidays as 
I choose. Holidays are so good for 
children." 

" Well, I don't know ; you see, lessons 
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keep them quiet and out of the way. Mabel 
does five hours." 

" Poor little things !" said Lady Silverreed, 
pointing out Mabel and Robertina, who were 
sitting with their arms round each other's 
necks, and their waxen faces pressed closely 
together, ** they will feel the separation very 
much !" 

** Children soon forget," said Lady Rush- 
water, repeating a sentiment she had often 
heard, but not at all because she believed in 
it, only just for something to say ; " they will 
get over it in a day or two. It is very cold 
weather for a journey," she added, shivering ; 
and, indeed, the empty cupboard was far too 
cold to stay long in, and both little girls were 
glad to adjourn to the schoolroom fire. 

They left Doll-world behind them, and 
lingered, now and then crying, but more 
often laughing over all their many plays 
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together, as they exchanged farewells and 
protestations of enduring friendship. At last 
Florence was gone, and Birdie, for the first 
time within her recollection, cried herself to 
sleep. 

But on the next day, the eventful day of 
the journey, the children were far too excited 
for tears : it was Florence's turn to weep, — 
Florence, who stayed behind, and had no- 
thing new and wonderful in prospect to 
distract her mind. Surely it is always the 
one left behind who suffers most whenever 
friends are parted. 

Mr. Deane took his little niece down to 
the turnpike gate to watch for Mr. Somers' 
carriage as it passed, thus affording the 
children the opportunity for the exchange 
of one more last greeting, immediately after 
which Florence went home to write to 
Birdie, by which means, seeing that the 
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travellers were to spend two days in London, 
her letter reached its destination long before 
the arrival there of the person to whom it 
was adfiressed. Indeed, it was (he first thing 
that caught Birdie's eye when she entered 
the little drawing-room, in the litde house 
standing in a quiet street of a country town, 
which was to be their future home. 

" Why, there is a garden !" had been 
Birdie's exclamation as the carriage stopped 
and they all alighted. Her contented mind 
was quite ready to recognize as a " garden " 
a narrow slip of lawn running under the 
windows, a little strip about three or fonr 
feet broad at most, cut in half by the white 
door-step, and separated from the street by 
an iron railing of most amazingly elaborate 
pattern. 

" And there's a tree in it," said Guy. 

True, the tree was hardly four feet high, 
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and moreover was of that slow-growing kind, 
a sombre Irish yew. It did not grow either 
in the middle of ond of the spaces on each 
side the door, as any right-minded tree 
would have done, but awkwardly in one 
comer, and it slanted rather, as if it disliked 
its quarters and would have got away, if that 
had been possible. 

" Not much, of a tree,** said Mr. Somers, 
standing now in the bow-window and looking 
out not very cheerfully, rather, indeed, as 
though he, like the Irish yew, would have 
gone elsewhere, had he been able ; " I don't 
see what you can make of it ; you can't sit 
under its shade, at all events, Birdie." 

" No, papa ; but — Robertina could. A 
little, teeny bench, just a box-lid and four 
bits of stick. Oh, papa, if I only might !" 

" Of course you may, my child." 

If a box-lid and four sticks could make her 
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happy, no one was going to be cruel enough 
to deny them to her. She was vehement in 
her thanks, and before night the bench had 
been successfully constructed between herself 
and Guy, with a little help from Gilbert. 

"If IVe lost Mervyn Hall, IVe got a 
garden, and I never had that before," cried 
Birdie ; "I mean not a whole garden, a real 
one ; all the garden there is, and yet only big 
enough for dolls. Papa, I think this is a 
charming house." 

**You are making the best of it, at all 
events," thought her father, though he did 
not say so ; and the queer little bench under 
the stunted tree preached him many a silent 

sermon in the early days of their life in A , 

when he could not but regret, more for his 
wife than foi himself, some of the luxuries of 
the old life. 

While on the subject of this bench I may 
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as well mention that later in the year it was 
replaced by a very pretty one of iron, 
Gilbert's gift, and just the right size for 
Robertina, who, on fine mornings, when the 
shadow of the house fell right across the street 
— ^for unfortunately the poor tree was not able 
to afford of itself shelter from the sun's rays — 
might often be seen there, her book or work 
in her hand, or perhaps reading the last 
letter she had received from Mabel Rush- 
water. The town children clustered round 
the iron palings to catch a sight of this 
young lady, and even older folk, glancing 
that way as they passed, would smile, and 
perhaps give a thought to the days so long 
gone by, when they too dwelt in Doll- 
world. 

If the parents knew some anxious hours, and 
were tempted to dwell with regret upon their 
children's altered prospects, the merriment 
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and happiness of those same children went 
far to cheer them. They were useful, too, 
or tried to be. Birdie really succeeded very 
well, especially in devoting herself to the 
care of "baby," as little Herbert, although 
now nearly three years old, was still generally 
called, and in taking charge of her own and her 
brother's wardrobe ; and if poor Guy's efforts 
at usefulness were principally provocative of 
laughter, owing to the extraordinary mistakes 
he made, and the wonderful difficulties he 
got into, why, the very laughter he pro- 
voked did good in its way, and raised the 
spirits of the household. In the evenings, 
when Gilbert was at home, it would have 
been hard to find a merrier party in all the 
town ; and as for himself, though his present 
work was dull and uninteresting enough, he 
was still marching steadily on toivards his 
goal, only a turn of the road hid his castle 
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from him for a little while, that was all ; it 
was there, he knew, and he would come 
upon it in all its beauty by and by, and 
enjoy it none the less, but rather the more, 
because of the plodding path through which 
fate was just now leading him. 

But meanwhile — alas ! that I should have 
to say so — a pen-and-ink friendship is won- 
derfully difficult to maintain; Birdie and 
Florence Murray gradually lost sight of one 
another. At first, numberless letters were 
exchanged, addressed generally to "Lady 
Rushwater, care of Miss Murray, Torwood 
Manor," and to " Lady Silverreed, care of 
Miss Somers," though sometimes the writers 
corresponded in their own names, or Mabel 
and Robertina would exchange epistles. 
But the correspondence dwindled, letters 
grew rarer and rarer; at last died out 
altogether. The paths of the two children 
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liad diverged so widely, it hardly seemed as 
if they ever could cross each other again. 
And, indeed, during their childhood they did 
only meet once more. 

It was the second summer after the friends 
had been separated. At Torwood Manor 
there was pleasant shade under the stately 
trees, more shade than could be found at 

A , when the High Street looked white 

and hot in the sunny glare, and the blinds were 
drawn in the bow-window of Mr. Somers' 
house. The afiemoon sun it was which beat 
strong and full upon that house, and people 
are mostly best pleased to have the morning 
beams for themselves, and leave those of the 
hotter part of the day for their neighbours. 
But still, as Birdie truly observed, some one 
must live on the sunny side of the street, and 
she did not sec why it should not be them- 
selves In short, this was just one of the 
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little troubles which in that family no one 
thought of grumbling over. 

At Torwood, however, there was no need 
to grumble, not at least about the sun. In 
the large, airy rooms, in the beautiful gardens, 
in the park, with its tall trees, people could, 
on the hottest days, have just as much or as 
little of the sunshine as they chose. To 
judge by Florence's looks, whether she was 
aware of it or not, she wanted a good deal of 
sunshine — of one kind or another. Her face 
was decidedly gloomy. She was seated 
under a spreading oak, her straw hat lying 
on the grass beside her, and her little dog 
Mopsy at her feet. Mrs. Murray was away 
in London, and had written to desire 
Florence and her maid to join her there. 
Perhaps this was the cause of her discontent ; 
she disliked the thoughts of exchanging the 
freedom of the country for the confinement 
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of town, and the roasters, whose lessons she 
knew awaited her there. And yet it was a 
pity to look so miserable over it More 
miserable than any of the real troubles in 
their lot had ever made Mrs. Somers' children 
look, more miserable than even Joe Jervis' Httle 
brothers and sisters were, who lived on scant, 
poor food, were dressed in rags, and whose 
principal playthings were stones and mud 
pies. All of which proves that the amount 
of sanshine in our hearts is of much more 
consequence than that in our lives. 

For a long hour no one came near her, 
and she had no better occupation than that 
of scolding herself for her ill temper, and 
ailernately teasing and petting poor Mopsy ; 
but, at last, Mr. Deane appeared on the 
doorstep in the distance. He stood there 
looking round for a companion, and Florence 
rose to go and meet him. 
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Now old Mr. Deane was very fond of his 
niece, so fond of her, indeed, that although 
no one knew it but himself and his lawyer, 
there was a certain paper stowed away in 
his study, by which, in the event of his death, 
he left to Florence great part of all his 
worldly goods and Torwood itself. But 
naturally, at the time I am writing of, 
Florence cared little and thought less about 
** worldly goods ;" but she cared very much 
indeed for her uncle, and felt as if she loved 
him better than ever when he related to 
her a scheme he had formed for turning all 
her present uncomfortable feelings into 
pleasant ones. He had business in the 
north, and to reach his destination would be 

obliged to pass through A . His plan was, 

to take Florence with him as far as A , 

and leave her there for a week, during which 
space of time he expected to be detained by 
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his affairs. The proposal was rapturously 
received. The correspondence between 
Birdie and Florence, although beginning to 
flag, had not yet died out, as grew to be the 
case later ; but it was agreed between uncle 
and niece that the visit should be matter of 
surprise to Birdie, and that nothing should 
be said about it beforehand. The miseries 
of London were found very endurable with 
such a prospect in view, and when the day 
for the journey actually arrived, and Florence 
found herself seatt-d opposite to her uncle in 
the railway carriage, the little maiden's face 
was at its brightest. 

" Suppose they can't take you in ? Dare 
say not— little bit of a house — no room in it 
to swing a cat ^\^lat's to be done th«i I 
wonder?" said Mr. Deane. 

But Florence had no fears; wherever 
Birdie slept she thought she could sleep also ; 
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one bed would hold them both and neither 
she nor her uncle were troubled with any 
misgivings as to Mrs. Somers' welcome of 
her. 

They had left London late in the day ; it 
was night before they reached their destina- 
tion; Florence saw nothing of A — but 

the comfortable parlour at the Saracen's 
Head, where she and her uncle dined tog^thei*, 
and the bed-room with the great four-post 
bed that engulphed her immediately after 
dinner, and in which she wandered — in her 
dreams — from London to the fens, and back 
again to London, and chased Birdie all night 
long, and never came up with her, in spite 
of the pilot engine on which she, Florence, 
was mounted, and which shrieked and 
spattered and sent forth clouds of steam, and 
made all the other noises that in the real 
train had so astonished and half frightened 
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ihe unaccustomed traveller; for railways were 
scarce then, and it would not have taken long 
for Florence to count all the journeys she 
had ever made by one — which is more than 
can be said of most little folks now a days. 

The next morning she was all impatience 
to set out for the little house in the High 
Street, and could hardly submit lo eat her 
breakfast first. The mea! concluded, she 
rushed away to put on her hat, but on return- 
ing found that another delay had arisen. 
Mr. Deane, always famous for running against 
old acquaintances wherever he went, had met 

with one even in A . Leaning out of 

the window, close to which the wonderful 
painting of the Saracen's head, frowning 
under an immense turban, swung in the sun- 
shine, he had been seen and recognised by 
a gentleman in the street With this friend 
Florence found him deep in conversation, 
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and her impatience only eliciting a " Coming 
child, coming directly;" she gave up the 
matter in despair and tried to compose her- 
self to wait her uncle's leisure. It was a vain 
effort She fidgetted in and out of the room ; 
went down the passage as far as the head of 
the stairs and stood there looking down upon 
the open street door, which only displayed to 
her view a few feet of glaring white pavement 
and the legs of the waiter who was standing 
idly gazing into the street. Now and then 
the faint breeze sent a fold of the waiter's 
white apron round his legs, or someone's 
boots passed by, otherwise the prospect was 
monotonous to the watcher at the head of 
the stairs. 

Presently a bell was heard, and she fondly 
hoped it might be her uncle who had rung ; 
the waiter started into Hfe at the sound, his 
head and body became visible as he ran up 
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the flight beneath her ; but he disappeared 
into another room at the end of the long 
passage, and not into that occupied by Mr. 
Deane. Whereupon Florence ventured 
down stairs and out at the open door. 
There were very few people stirring, and she 
gazed wistfully down the street to see whether 
she could not recognise the bow-window and 
the Irish yew familiar to her from Birdie's 
description. Yes, she was sure she saw 
them ! There was no mistaking the stunted 
tree, leaning forward and poking its head 
almost over the railings. Florence could not 
resist going a little further still; past the 
town pump with its golden ball, now gleam- 
ing in the sun. A group of children were 
round it ; one or two bigger girls had come 
to fetch water and were gossiping together as 
each waited her turn to pump ; the little ones 
were at play, dashing the cool bright water 
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in each others faces ; all paused to stare at 
the strange young lady, for in the quiet 
sleepy little town everybody knew everyone 
else, and of course no one had ever seen 
Florence before, which was quite enough to 
make them stare at her. A little further still, 
giving a glance at the window of the " fancy 
repository" where every conceivable thing, 
from a doll to a skein of black sewing cotton, 
was sold, and where as Florence knew 
Birdie's stray pennies found their way, passing 
the saddler's and the butchers and coming at 
last exactly opposite the Irish yew. There 
she stood still, but only to determine whether 
— ^having come so far — she should not go a 
little farther, cross the street and knock at 
the door. There was no need. 

Serious business was going on behind the 
bow-window blind; Herbert, under Birdie's 
superintendence, was valiantly trying to over- 
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omc — not so much the difficulties of A B C 
as the difficulty of fixing his wandering atten- 
tion to the matter in hand. Over and over 
again did teacher and scholar patiently plod 
through the same page of " Reading without 
tears," until at last Birdie decided that she 
might with a safe conscience put aside the 
book and set herself and her pupil at liberty. 
As she did so she raised her eyes lo the 
window and became aware of the little figure 
standing on the opposite side of the street. 
It is believed that Herbert was never so 
much surprised in his life as at what occurred 
next. Birdie — orderly, elder-sister, govemess- 
Birdie^thi-ew the book.s upon the floor, 
screamed rather than spoke Florence's name, 
rushed into the passage, pulled open the 
door and made her way right into the middle 
of the street — at which point Florence met 
her, and they threw themselves into each 
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other^s arms, while the butcher's boy, who 
just then came trotting along on his grey 
pony, very nearly ran over them both. 
Herbert, after gazing for a moment open- 
eyed at his sister, went to inform mamma 
and nurse that " Birdie had gone crazy, and 
run away; and hadn't they better tell the 
policeman to bring her back." Mr. Deane, 
having at last parted from his friend, came 
up just in time to behold — as for an instant 
he almost believed — the demolition of his 
niece by the butcher's pony, and nurse hurry- 
ing to the rescue began to remonstrate with 
her own young lady upon her extraordinary 
behaviour in "tearing out into the street 
before everyone with nothing on her head," 
and in the same breath to welcome Miss 
Murray. 

" And my dear, how you are grown to be 
sure ! Quite the young lady. But come in 
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Miss Birdie at once — only to think of your 
making a spectacle of yourself for the whole 
town to gaze upon ! I am surprised at you, 
miss. Come in young ladies, both of you — 
but bless your little hearts ! it is pleasant to 
see you together again." 

Certainly the children had contrived to 

wake up A for once in its li^e. " All 

the town " was looking at them — that is to 
say, two tradesmen stood at their shop doors, 
one woman carrying a basket of clothes on 
her head paused to ejaculate ** Well, I never !" 
and all the heads of the doctor's nine children 
were crowding one over the other above the 
wire blind in the parlour window, to get a 
peep at what was going on. 

Mrs. Somers and Mr. Deane shook hands, 
laughing. 

" In vears to come," said the old gentle- 
man, " they may be glad to meet, but they'll 
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not be so willing * all the town ' should know 
it, nor so ready to run risks from butchers' 
boys, just for the sake of kissing each other 
one moment sooner." 

Explanations were soon made, and in 
another hour Mr. Deane had gone on his 
way, leaving two very happy little hearts 
behind him. It seemed strange to Florence 
to recognise pieces of furniture she had 
known in the old house, ornaments and 
books familiar to her there. There was 
plenty of room for her upstairs at the top of 
the house in the apartment hitherto shared 
by nurse and little Herbert, but which had 
only lately been given up to Birdie entirely. 
The window looked out at the back, away 
over the tops of houses and the level green 
where the town children played, and the 
station beyond, to the beautiful country. It 
would be hard to say how long the girls stood 
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at this window, or how fast their tongues 
went, they had both so much to tell and to 
hear. The week that followed was a delight- 
ful one. Florence was beyond measure 
surprised to find what an important person in 
the household Birdie had become, and was 
greatly impressed with the idea of what a 
useful member of society a little girl of 
thirteen has it in her power to be. It was 
Birdie who was first down in the morning, 
had an eye to the breakfast table and made 
the tea ; Birdie who taught her little brother, 
and in whose possession her mother's keys 
were oftenest to be found; she seemed to 
know and fully to enter into all the details of 
the housekeeping. Her discussion with 
nurse as to the day's supplies quite bewildered 
poor Florence, to whom breakfast and dinner 
and tea came naturally and without bringing 
a thought as to any trouble necessary to 
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ensure their regular appearance. She was 
much struck with Birdie's thoughtful, gentle 
ways, though with them all she was the same 
merry playfellow as of old. The hours flew 
only too quickly, and it seemed to the friends 
that they had been together but one afternoon 
when on a certain Saturday, as Birdie and 
Florence were curled up side by side on the 
sofa, their arms interlaced and both heads 
bent down over the same page of a new 
story book, old Mr. Deane's voice was heard ; 
he had come back; the happy visit was 
over. 

A little later and the children were 
separated again. This time years — nay all 
their whole childhood passed without their 
meeting. As I before said, even the corres- 
pondence between them died out; as each 
grew up she remembered the other, always 
with affection, but more and more as a friend 
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of days " lang syne," and with less and less 
prospect of seeing her again, or of reuniting 
the broken tie — once so strong a one between 
them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A GOVERNESS FOR TWOPENCE. 

Time never stands still ; he flew just as fast 
over the new home as he had done over the 
old one, till the new in its turn became old, 
and the children almost forgot they had ever 
known any other. Almost — not quite — Guy 
and Birdie still talked together of the rushes 
in the fens, of the long canal, of shopping 

expeditions into B , of half-holidays 

passed at Torwood ; but more and more did 
these pleasant memories fade into the past, 
and grow to be tales of " long ago." 

" They are all written in the first volume 
of the story of our lives," Birdie used to sa}' 
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— Birdie, so rapidly growing into a tall, 
slender maiden, yet retaining so many of her 
childish looks and ways, retaining a lingering 
love for Robertina even, and not yet ashamed 
to be seen with her occasionally in her arms ; 

" the second volume is written here in A ^ 

and is just as interesting." 

And so it was. Many interests had sprung 
up around them, as they do around all who 
have learned that great secret of happiness — 
not to live for themselves alone. Every door 
in the High Street was familiar to Birdie; 
raising her eyes, as she sat in the bow- 
window busily at work — making, no longer 
her doll's but her own dresses, or mending 
the household linen, and the bunch of keys at 
her girdle proving how good and notable a 
housewife she had become — she could fancy 
to herself so much of what might be going on 
in the houses opposite. Could picture to 
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herself the room where the delicate wife of 
the saddler was Ipng ill, and hope that she 
was better; or that, where the doctor's 
children were hard at work at their lessons, 
and watch for the opening of the door to let 
out the daily governess — a signal that the 
little students were free at last, and would 
soon come pouring out into the street them- 
selves. She had friends too of her own age ; 
but, owing perhaps to her usefulness at home, 
to her many occupations and pleasures there, 
or perhaps to the fact that Mrs. Somers led 
so retired a life, Birdie seldom saw them, and 
never formed again, or cared to form, for any- 
one such a friendship as that which had sub- 
sisted between Florence Murray and herself. 

Guy too grew strong and tall, and by-and- 
by was sent to school. 

But more time passed, and the children 
were "children" no longer. There was no 
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slender maiden with keys at her girdle, and 
with deft, skilful fingers always busy for some 
one or other in the house ; for the third 
volume of Birdie's life-history had begun, nay, 
so quickly had the pages been turned that 
much of it was already read — and pleasant 
reading let us hope she found it, away in her 
little north-country home, a tiny parsonage, 
almost as full of children as ever Mervyn 
Hall had been of dolls* Birdie was grown 
up and married. 

Guy too had grown up, and was away with 
his regiment ; no one remained in the bow- 
windowed house — where absolutely the only 
thing that had' not grown was the yew tree at 
the door — but the parents, and they need not 
have stayed there unless they had liked, for 
Gilbert would fain have had them make their 
home with him. He was a rich man now, 
and inhabited his castle literally at last. His 
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name was heard in the world ; but it is to be 
doubted if any success of his had elated him 

so much as that first success when the * B 

Herald ' accepted his first poem — if all his 
earnings put together gave him more real 
satisfaction than the bright half-sovereign had 
done which still lay at the bottom of his purse. 
Now that his boyish dreams were fulfilled, 
and his castle stood on solid earth, was it 
half as fair and golden in his eyes as when it 
floated before him in the clouds ? He 
thought not. The end of his ambition was 
attained ; but he sometimes wondered 
whether it had been worth striving for, and 
missed the bright colours with which it had 
glowed when still far off. Old Father Time 
chuckled to himself as he flew steadily on 
over Gilbert's head, for he knew that it was 
the present only which is prosaic, and every 
beat of his strong wings was sending tlie 

u 
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castle further and further away into the past ; 
once there it would recover all its gilding. 
Gilbert, as he grew to be an old man, would 
look back upon his task accomplished, his 
victory won, with quite as much pleasure as 
he had ever looked forward to his goal in 
youth, Meantime, he was rich, and would 
have asked nothing better than to have 
lavished all his riches upon his parents. But 

nothing would persuade them to leave A , 

They had grown old there they said, and the 
house was big enough for them. They pre- 
ferred too to keep an independent home for 
their soldier son, their youngest — for, of all 
the ties that bound them to the place, the 
strongest perhaps was Herbert's little grave 
in the old churchyard. Every Sunday, as 
they passed to the gray-stone church, ivy- 
covered, mossy, ancient, they went by the 
mound that the mother's hands tended 
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throughout the year. The first snowdrops 
hung their white bells over it, the last violets, 
when violets everywhere else were over, 
scented the air above it, white dwarf chry- 
santhemums raised their pure blossoms to 
the autumn skies, and seemed to speak of the 
endless flowers of heaven ; and when there 
was nothing else, wreaths of dark, shining 
holly and pale laurel leaves were suspended 
from the small white cross until the snow- 
drops came again. 

Old nurse was away in the north with 
Birdie's little ones; but she had more than 

once made a pilgrimage to A , to visit 

the grave of her favourite nurseling ; *and 
many were the tales she told, in the crowded 
nursery at the parsonage, of " little uncle 
Herbert." 

Certainly it was a crowded nursery, and 
certainly Mrs. Birdie — I really cannot call 
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her by any but the old childish name, and 
therefore will not so much as tell you her 
married one — ^had a busy life of it. Well 
might she say, with Lady Silverreed, that, 
what with lessons and frocks — she might 
have added, and what with butcher's and 
baker's bills — a large family was something 
of a trial. And yet, if she found it a trial, it 
was still more of a pleasure ; Mrs. Birdie and 
her husband, neither of them, thought there 
was one little mouth too many in their home. 
Part of the old home-life of long ago was 
here also, for, smiling amongst five little girls, 
rather paler, her hair somewhat more dis- 
hevelled, the colour quite gone from her once 
red lips, was no other than Robertina ! But 
there was no Mervyn Hall at the parsonage 
— ^would have been no room for it. The 
principal play-place was an unused hay-loft, 
most eligible for trips to the sea-side, for long 
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residences — ^^ long," timed by the clocks of 
Doll-world — with great grandmamma or 
Uncle Gilbert, but dangerous, and not to be 
thought of as night quarters, on account of 
rats. These children's dolls did not lead 
quite so real a life as the family of Lady 
Silverreed had done ; and they slept — owing 
to the limited accommodation of a room, 
where already four white beds stood, nightly 
occupied by their respective parents — piled 
up one upon another in Robertina's old 
green-curtained bed. 

Space was wanted too for the large doll's 
house — a cupboard that was painted to re- 
present red bricks, and possessed four real 
glass windows, allowing a view of four small 
square rooms within. The room containing 
this mansion, and the white beds, and the 
many dolls, was an attic in the roof, and had 
a sloping ceiling and a dormer window, look- 
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tag out upon the meadow where the cows 
lived, and beyond that again upon the slope 
of a bare, desolate looking Staffordshire hilL 
The hill seemed to be so near that one 
might step at once from the lop of the 
paddock-waU on to the short sUppery grass of 
the mountain side \ but appearances are often 
dcceiifu?, and there was in reality a steep 
descent into a straggling valley lying between 
that and the parsonage. 

Mrs. Birdie was one day busy with her two 
eldest little maidens, looking over and 
arranging her stores of house-linen, while 
three other little girls were supposed to be 
engaged in learning their lessons, but could 
not refrain from perpetually neglecting their 
books to offer their valuable assistance in the 
business on hand. By-and-by the father of 
the family appeared n-ith an open letter, 
which he handed to his wfe, who, speaking 
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from behind a sheet, which she was in the 
act of holding up between her own eyes and 
the Ught, with a view of discovering its thin 
places, begged him to put it down for a 
moment ; she would read it by-and-by. 

" But I want to answer it, my love. It is 
from my old friends the Earles; they offer 
me a room there when I am in town next 
week, and they add the warmest invitation to 
you to accompany me. Don't you think it 
might be managed ?" 

" Me !" Mrs. Birdie let the sheet fall to the 
ground, thereby entirely burying two of her 
daughters who were seated at her feet 
amongst the huckaback towels ; " why how 
could I leave the children ? I should like it 
of course — we have not been away together 
since, let me see — since Addy was it, or 
Tom ?" 

In that house the date of any remarkable 
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event was generally remembered by the 
babyhood of one or other of the children. 

** If you would like it, that settles the 
matter. Surely nurse and our eldest, here " 
— and he put his hand on the neat braided 
hair of the thirteen-year-old Edith — " could 
contrive to keep all these plagues in order 
for three days." 

" Ah, but," said his wife, who had by this 
time taken the letter, and glanced at its con- 
tents, " you see Lady Earle has one of her 
grand parties on the Thursday, and I have 
absolutely nothing to wear." 

" Well, but can*t you get a piece of stuff, 
and run it up between now and next Wednes- 
day — satin or something ?" 

A piece of stuff — satin indeed ! even his 
little daughters laughed at the poor man ; 
but, upon further discussion, it was finally 
decided that the parents should take holiday 
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for once in a way, and leave their cares 
behind them ; and on the following day the 
mother, and just a few of the children, set oflf 
in the old pony chaise to procure, not indeed 
" satin," but the prettiest dress which the 
country town could supply within the limits of 
the narrow purse of the parson's wife. 

Our old friend gave a sigh to the memory 
of Miss Topsy Best as the breadths were 
measured off, and as she and her little 
daughters anxiously superintended the 
making of the new dress by the village work- 
woman. It was on that occasion that Edith 
and Addy heard the story of the stolen loaf j 
but when all was completed the new purchase 
was pronounced a decided success. Nothing 
would content the children but that mamma 
should put it on, and come dov/n to the 
study for exhibition to papa. 

"You are beautiful, mother dear!" they 
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cried, the whole troop dancing round her ; 
" a queen, a fairy queen ! Papa, isn't she 
lovely ?** and papa agreed with them. 

The third little girl, who had a weakness 
for pretty things, went down on her knees to 
stroke the soft, shining folds of the new dress. 

" Do people always have pretty things like 
this when they live in London ?" she asked, 
with a little sigh ; " I wish I Hved in London." 

" Perhaps you will some day or other, 
darling," said mamma ; " who knows. Mean- 
time, I don*t think you would like to wear 
stuff like this in the hay-loft ; wouldn't it be 
dreadfully in the way ? I know whom I have 
heard grumble at having to take care of her 
white Sunday frock. And as for pretty 
things, if you look in a big brown-paper 
parcel in my room you will see such a 
print, my Mysie \ I chose it with particular 
reference to you. Little rosebuds, pet, and 
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wee green leaves. The best of print, too, 
is that you need not have it on your mind — 
only on your body. It is pretty in the 
drawing-room and pretty in the hay-loft. 
Now as for me, I shall not know an easy 
moment in these fine clothes. Lady Earle's 
servant is sure to upset a sauce-boat into my 
lap at dinner, and all the gentlemen in the 
room will tread upon my lace flounces' all 
night long. I am quite prepared for it 
Pray do not look so dismayed, my Edie." 

Every one laughed at Edith's horror-struck 
countenance ; the cloud had quite dis- 
appeared from Mysie's brow. 

On the following morning the father and 
mother started, leaving the children in an 
unwonted state of excitement at so rare an 
occurrence; and Mrs. Birdie herself, feeling 
hardly less excited, while her husband's grave 
smile gave token that he was not indifferent 
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to such an unusual state of things, but shared 
in a less degree the sensations of his family. 

" Those unhappy Joneses !" he exclaimed, 
as they drove past a miserable cottage by 
the road side ; " strive as I may " 

"Oh, my dear love! please to forget 
* those unhappy Joneses,' and all the rest of 
the parish for the time being ! Don't carry 
your cares with you on a holiday. I have 
left all mine at home. I don't believe there 
is such a thing as house-linen, or if there is 
I am quite sure it never wears out ; and as 
for weekly bills, I have a dim recollection of 
having once added one up — that is all. See; 
look at this list of commissions which I am to 
execute in London," and she held out to him 
a long strip of paper, written over in round 
hand : 

"-^ mangle, 
A bath. 
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Two small beds, 
A pair of bellows!* 
" My dear — I hardly understand ; surely 
we are not in want of all these things ?** 

His wife clapped her hands with the old 
childish gesture that, staid matron and 
mother though she was, she still so often 
used. 

*' Go on ; read to the end," she said. 
^^Afoot-stool 
Two children; about eight and ten 

years old, 
A governess; f lease choose one with a 
face thai looks like a governess. We 
think she ought to cost twopence ; but 
if that isfit small enough^ three-half- 
pence is sure to do!* 
"For the doll's house," she explained, as 
*papa' still looked a little mystified; "the 
whole expense will only amount t6 two 
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shillings and a halfpenny, which sum repre- 
sents the combined fortunes of our five 
daughters. Ah ! you can't understand it as I 
do. Men lose a great deal by never having 
been familiar with Doll-world when they 
were boys — and yet I knew one boy familiar 
enough with Mervyn Hall," and her thoughts 
flew to her dear soldier-brother, once the 
companion of her childhood. 

It is a long journey from Staffordshire to 
London, and it took our travellers nearly all 
day to accomplish. Towards evening, when 
it began to grow dusk, and they had nearly 
reached their destination, Mrs. Birdie had 
fallen into a reverie, her husband she fancied 
was asleep, but she was roused by hearing a 
subdued sound of laughter proceeding from 
his comer of the carriage. 

" What is it ?" she asked. 

" A governess for twopence ! I can't get 
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over that ; and pray how are you to know 
the expression of countenance she is expected 
to wear ? what sort of face does * look like a 
governess ?' It would puzzle me, I confess." 
" Oh, I know all about it ; I am quite 
competent to select her," replied his wife, 
laughing ; and just then the train began to 
slacken speed — they had arrived at their 
journey's end. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LATE LADY RUSHWATER. 

The shopping was successfully accomplished, 
and after a long and tiring day the new dress 
was about to be put on, for already carriages 
were stopping at Lady Earle's door in 
Belgrave Square, and her rooms were begin- 
ning to fill. At last the toilette was 
completed. 

" I think I agree with our children,'' said 
Mrs. Birdie's husband proudly, " you do look 
very nice, my dear. The coimtry mouse has 
no need to fear comparison with the town 
mice." 

" I don't know ; I can't feel quite sure that 
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there is not something very wrong about — " 
she paused, and looked fixedly at herself in 
the glass. 

"About what?*' asked her husband 
anxiously. 

" Something wrong about the — sleeves. 
You see that is the quarter in which the 
first faint pulsation of any change of 
fashion is felt; it always shows itself 
there first; and fashion is perpetually 
changing. I did copy from a Toilet ' 
only three months old, but — ^no I can not 
feel sure of the sleeves." 

" Is that all ? Never mind the faint pulsa- 
tions of fashion 1" and the pair descended 
together to the drawing-room. 

At first, the gay scene, the well-lighted 
rooms, the beautiful dresses, amused Birdie 
excessively. One or two old friends eagerly 
welcomed her unexpected appearance in the 

X 
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London world, seemed very glad to see her, 
and, as she afterwards told her daughters, 
were very kind to her indeed. She had 
always been fond of society, and was in fact 
well fitted to shine in it, yet fate had hitherto 
denied her much of that sort of pleasure, for 
which reason perhaps she enjoyed it with a 
keener zest on such occasions as did 
chance to come within her reach. In 
the course of the evening she at one time 
found herself sitting alone, her hostess, who 
had been with her a moment before, having 
left her side to welcome a late arrival. It 
was then that the country clergjmaan's wife 
became aware that she was the object of 
the fixed gaze of a strikingly handsome 
and very fashionably dressed lady on the 
opposite side of the room. The gaze was 
more fixed indeed than the usages of 
polite society warranted : Birdie's cheeks 
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grew hot under it The lady had an eye- 
glass in her eye, and the lady continued 
to stare. 

"It must be the sleeves," thought Mrs. 
Birdie j " I knew they were all wrong." 

Until that moment she had utterly for- 
gotten her dress, but now she became 
sensible that it was not exactly in the height 
of the fashion, and betrayed unmistakably 
its country origin. 

" But surely,'* she thought, " I don't look 
so very unlike other people j and yet, how 
she does stare ! I do believe she is coming 
this way !" 

And so she was. The glass was dropped 
from her eye, and though her progress was 
impeded by the well-dressed crowd amongst 
whom she pushed her way, stopping to speak 
now to this stately dowager, now to that 
grey haired officer, or to bestow a few 
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patronising words upon some shrinking young 
lady, whose white dress and rosy cheeks 
spoke of a " first season," yet the handsome 
lady never once turned from her purpose, but 
came straight to the comer where Birdie was 
sitting. As she drew near a smile stole over 
her features, giving to their beauty just exactly 
the soft expression which was all that it 
wanted to render it perfect, and when she 
came nearer still she held out her hand. 

" I am not mistaken, I think — ^you are, are 
you not — Lady Silverreed T 

Birdie rose to her feet, eagerly holding out 
her own hand in return. 

" The late Lady Rushwater 1" she ex- 
claimed. " Oh Florence ! how did you, how 
could you know me ?" 

They both laughed, and sitting down side 
by side began at once, as Miss Murray said, 
to learn each other over again. 
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" I must confess that I did not know you. 
I noticed a fresh face, something altogether 
so unlike other people" — "the sleeves!" 
thought her friend — " that I asked Lady Earle 
who it was. After I had heard your name, 
looking at you still, Birdie, I detected old 
ways, tricks and turns so familiar ; before I 
got half across the room I could have 
cheated myself into believing that I had 
recognised you at first sight. You are so little 
altered ; time has stood still with you ; 
you don't look an hour older than when I 
saw you last." 

Birdie glanced at Miss Murray a little wist- 
fully ; she could not say the same ; Florence, 
in spite of her beauty, did look older, far 
older than Birdie herself. 

" Nonsense !" she said " we were children 
when we last met, and now I am a sober wife 
and mother. Why I have five little daughters 
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— ^as for the boys, we begin to find it difficult 
to remember how many there are ; but papa 
has a list somewhere or other. I fancy he 
counts them over at bedtime, just to see 
there are none missing." 

** Then you are Lady Silveneed still, and 
the old pla3rs go on. We were only rehears- 
ing in the days of Mervyn Hall, but you are 
engaged in the real business now." 

Birdie smiled. 

" Play then — earnest now," she said ; " and 
there is a link between the present and the 
past which you would never guess at — 
Robertina is in existence still." 

** That is well ! Do you know my idea 
are just now so confused that I can hard' 
believe in you apart from Robertina !" 

"And yourself, Florence?" said Bir 
timidly, for very little news had ever reac^ 
her of her friend, and after any long inte 
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it is a rare experience to find that sorrow has 
not been busy amongst dear ones of whom 
we have lost sight "Mrs. Murray— your 
brothers ? I heard long ago of Mr. Deane's 
death — ^kind old man ! You must have 
grieved for him." 

Miss Murra/s brow clouded. 

" My mother has lived abroad since her 
second marriage ; I go over now and then to 
Paris, where they are settled ; but I keep a 
home at Torwood for my brother's children, 
Reginald and his wife are in India; they 
send me home a nephew or niece by almost 
every mail I think !" 

*'Then you, too, have children round you 
to replace our dolls." 

" Ah ! but my children have grand 
nurses, and anxious parents far away, who 
are for ever bothering me with directions 
as to their bringing up ; and the brats 
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are all babies. However, Harold is coming 
to live . with me soon, and then I shall 
have some companion a little more than 
seven years old," and the speaker gave an 
impatient sigK 

" You are nearly all the year at Torwood, 
I suppose ?" 

" Oh, no ! I am a great deal in town ; 
one must have society. Impossible to live 
long without this kind of thing." 

Birdie looked round upon the brilliant 
company, and listened to the buzz and 
murmur of conversation which filled the 
rooms. It was all very well in its way, and 
amused her very much, but her thoughts flew 
to the little north-country home ; she fancied 
she could manage to live very well without 
" this sort of thing." 

" You must come and see us," she said. 
" Ah, Florence, do come ! The children 
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would go wild to see the veritable Lady 
Rushwater actually in the body ! It would 
be like a fairy tale come true." 

** Why, what do the children know of me T 
asked Miss Murray, the soft smile once more 
lighting up her face. 

" Lady Rushwater's name is a household 
word in our home. Only come, and you 
will see how they will welcome you." 

And she did come. To the children's 
intense delight, they heard stories of 
Merv)^! Hall from Lady Rushwater's own 
lips; she even visited the hay-loft and 
played with Robertina there ; but, better 
than all, she brought Mabel with her — 
Mabel, almost as well known to Birdie's 
little ones as Lady Rushwater herself was. 
It must have been a touching meeting, 
that of Mabel and Robertina ! They must 
have had so much to tell each other, so 
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many confulences to impart and to receive t 
Coming in from the loft, with little bits 
of hiy ail over her beautiful dress, and 
queer long-legged insects entangled in her 
lace sleeves. Miss Murray declared to her 
friend that this plunge into child-play had 
done her good. 

" It is really quite refreshing, this simple 
village life of your's Birdie, and the hay-loft 
and the dolls ; but it would not do for always. 
How can you bear it year after year ?" 

Mrs. Birdie looked round upon her children. 
Three or four were tumbling about opoo 
the grass under the eye of old nurse ; three 
little girls were gathered together round 
Mabel, whom they were escorting to the 
house ; in the distance papa was seen climb- 
ing the steep road leading to the garden gate, 
and the two eldest boys with a shout set off 
to meet him. Birdie thought that on the 
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whole she could " bear it " very well, even 
" year after year." 

" And as they grow older ?*' 

** Oh ! there is always Gilbert and Adeline 
and Philip. They will have change enough, 
society enough by-and-bye," 

The children had learned to love Miss 
Murray before she went away again; the 
fact that she left Mabel behind her hardly 
reconciled them to her departure; they, 
as well as their parents, were earnest in 
their entreaties that she would some day 
return. 

But she never came again. Either the life 
was really too quiet for her, or she feared to 
lose the pleasant memory of her first visit in 
others less pleasant, because no longer 
possessing the charm of novelty, yet she 
maintained an unbroken correspondence with 
the friend of her childhood, and it is on 
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